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Kubey-Rembrandt photo 


Riusdage Deslicts: —_— 


Prominent Vocal Teacher of Philadelphia and New York, Who Will Present 
Six Artist Pupils in Individual Recitals Next Season. 


MUSICAL COURIER 








RACHEL MORTON, 





who uses a plane when in a hurry to get from one engagement to another in Europe 

When this photograph was taken the soprano had travelled by air from Sweden 

to Hamburg in only two hours, a trip that takes ten hours by train. Although the 

plane flew at an average of 120 miles an hour, Miss Morton declares that she found 
it the smoothest, most comfortable and delightful form of travelling 


- ; : FABIEN SEVITZKY, 

ieee 

panna ey = a . . ; ; who has resigned his position with the 

HARLES KING d : . 2 r ; Philadelphia Orchestra to become musical 

i director and conductor of the Mastbaum 

Theater Symphony Orchestra in Philadel- 

phia. Mr. Sevitsky is well known as con- 

ductor of the Philadelphia Chamber String 

Sinfontetta 


1ght) pramst-accompanist, 
raphed with a friend m the Pri 
f Matanzas while on a tow 
with Emma Otero, during 
of May, June and Jul) 


= 








WR. AND MRS. DAVID MANNES, 


David Mannes Music School, photographed while walking in Baden 
they were visitors a few weeks ago before going to Klosters in the 
Engadine for a lengthier stay 


SOLON ALBERTI, 
with (left to right) Mrs. Solon Alberti, 
Florence Lamont Hinman of the La- 
mont School of Music, Denver, Colo., 
and Mrs. Dillon of Cleveland, on snow 
topped Mt. Evans, 13,000 feet high. Mr. 
Alberti, who conducted a master class at 
the Lamont School of Music from June 
23 to August 2, presented the following 
pupils in a series of musicales at the 
Lamont Playhouse: Nita Alberti, so 
prano ; Ethel Green, pianist, and Kather- 
ine Bowman, soprano, and he also gave 
a concert devoted to scenes from operas 
in costume. Mr. Alberti reopened his 
New York studio on August 11. 


LOUIS PERSINGER, 
col is spending the summ«e 
n the picturesque 
Res mm the {diron 
violinists have 
opp riunity 


. Persin 


pity 
Brahms 
Ons are 
vimemin NEW BUILDING AT ITHACA CONSERVATORY. 
the pupils The continuous growth of the Ithaca Institution of Public School Music, Albert 
1e woods Edmund Brown, dean, which is associated with the Ithaca Conservatory and A ffili 
ated Schools, has necessitated the purchase of another new building to care properly 
f he large student body. The summer term opened this year with a registration 5 
ce as large as that of last summer, and it is now estimated that the fall term will oo 
th an enrollment of about 175 students for the course leading to the degree ANNE R¢ , 
the placement service conducted by the Institution, the members of the well known soprano, photographed in 
1930 have received appointments as supervisors of music in cities throughout one of her playful moods. She might 


states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Connecticut and Ohio. be impersonating a toreador-ess. 
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MARION KAHN 
COACH ACCOMPANIST 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 8746 





J. H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST ann OPERA COACH 
Now Teeing Rarepe 
Address: Hotel Marino, Milan 
ReturninG TO New York _IN SEPTEMBER 
707 Carnegie Hall 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, 1472 Circle 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. 4345 Cathedral 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 





HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of reg of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, is 
Resuminc Her Private CLasses 
Sherman Square Studios 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: Trafalgar 6701 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TSACER. oF SINGING 
ey 113 West ‘7th St., New York City 


East 19th St., New York Cit ty 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


VioL_1n1st—Conbuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American Strin; uartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor Heckscher Foundation 


vm phony Orchestra 
1769 Eastburn Ave. Tel. Foundation 7068, N.Y.C. 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Secspers & Fridays, 138 West 58th St., 
w York. Telephone Circle 3930 
Phila, “Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





BEATRICE M. KLUENTER 
CONCERT ORGANIST 

Organist Park Slope M. E. Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

1 Adrian Ave., New York Tel. Marble 5489 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty — of the Institute of Musical Art 
the Juilliard Music School 
I Peds at Barrington School, 
Barrington, ass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Great 


Studios: New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPEcIALIstT 
Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: Penn: 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Teleph . i 2634 and Humboldt 








CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky Exponent 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave. 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 








JEANNETTE HUTCHISON 


Certiriep TEACHER OF PIANO, 
Harmony, CouNTERPOINT, COMPOSITION 
AND Musicat History 
Melody Way, etc., for beginners; also Trains 
Teachers; Public School; Piano Classes. 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
Chickering 9370 





MISS FRANCES LOUDA 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Classes in Harmony 
Studio: 923 Walton Ave. 
New York City 





MME. GINA pet 
AFORA 


Formerly ‘ine Soprano Metropolitan 
pera House 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice PLacinc 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 310 West 79th Street New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





PROF. A. H. TROUK 
Pupil of 
Joacuim — Massart — Dont 
TEACHER OF THE CELEBRATED 
Max RostHat anv GISELLA Nev 
Telephone—Dickens 6740 





KATHERINE BELLAMANN 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 





WARD-STEPHENS 
CONDUCTOR 
Mozart FestivaL 
of Harrisburg, 
Studio: 58 West 55th 


Pa. 
treet, New York 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


ee 57th Street 


New York, Phone Circle 8178 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: Academy 0057 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 





50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: Endicott 3464 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B'lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 








WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 
Opportunity afforded busy winter students to 
learn to read—It is not a Gift but an Accom- 
lishment. 

1425 Broadway, et. Opera Studios, N. Y. 

Tel. Penn. 2634 








ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 

790 Riverside Drive, 
elephone Audubon 3748 


The Riviera, New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 East 86th St., New York Tel. Sacramento 3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Grsses and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone Wadsworth 4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.’ 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 





LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 2499 Tel.: Circle 5161 





MRS. J. HARRISON-IRVINE 
ENO ae od READING 


ACCOM PANISTE 
1013 Carnegie Hall, New York Phone Circle 1350 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 


VIOLINIST, CONDUCTOR anno COMPOSER 
Studios: ‘Carnegie Hall, New York City 
Musical bth ma Station WTIC 
Hartford, Conn. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: Gramercy 1717 


New York 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Geharvert, Liszt and 
Paperitz, Leipzig. School of Music & Arts, 
310 West 92nd St. “Tel. Schuyler 4140 
Courses arranged to suit individual requirements. 
Personal address, 601 West 140th St., 

Tel. Audubon 1140 





CARL FIQUE 
KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HaRMONY AND 
CoM POSITION 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


BY 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2628 Penn. 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts 
Studio: 


Recitals—Instruction 

157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 2751 Susquehanna 

Also Classes for Children 





BIRGIT LUND 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
160 West 73rd Street, New York 


Trafalgar 6701 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 


COMPOSER 
St., New York 





THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 


OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 


Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 
65 West 56th Street, 


New York Circle 6322 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

da gy Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 

ew *hone: Pennsylvania 2688 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 


VocaL anp Piano INSTRUCTION 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Phone: 0951 Circle 








28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 


Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 





DUDLEY BUCK 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill 





H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
808 Steinway Hall, New York 
Residence: 103 East 84th Street, New York 
Tel. Butterfield 2528 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
REESE, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 


132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 ‘Lasies Carroll, Secy 


ALICE 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
235 West 103rd Street, 
Phone Academy 2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 


Address: New York 


Stamford 





SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 

and 78th 

New York 


MME. 


Between 77th Streets 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 











PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





reetnons, FRANCIS J. 
Concert Violinist 
Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 





ASDEN, RUTH 
Dramatic Soprano 
1658 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 





BOWES, MR. and MRS. CHARLES 
Voice—Mise en scene 
446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 





THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 
Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





Gn Pi LIUS 
eorist and Musicologist 


1250 Jones Street, 
San Francisco, California 


pe bgt hs ai CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 

Gladys T. Littell, founder and director 
5402-5408 Hollywood Boulevard 

Mary-V. Holloway, Registrar HO2658 


Master Class of ALBERTO JONAS 
Celebrated Spanish Virtuoso 

July 7 to August 16—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mgt.: Sherman Hill, 329 Black Bldg, L.A. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
oe Studio Apartments, 
Washington 











— (GEORGE) Master Class 
Internationally famous Pianist-Com- 
poser; May Ist to Sept. 1. St. Francis 
Hotel, Hollywood, Cal. 





LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y. 








912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 
EDMUND J. 


M YER, 
Voice Specialist 


301 So. Coronado St., Los Angeles, Cal. 





Oo = JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 


T. EMBER, ROSA 
“Producer of Vocal Artists” 
602 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 





3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
TUDIOS 





Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 


SMALLMAN, JOHN 
CONDUCTOR 
SMALLMAN A CAPPELLA CHOIR 
Los Angeles Oratorio Society 
1117 Beaux Arts Studio Bldg., Los Angeles 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Coneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. 2634 Circle 


LOUISE SOELBERG 


CONCERTS IN DANCE DESIGN 
Cornish School Seattle, Wash. 








The 
VOICE 


‘M ARGOLI CULTURE 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraisin — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 


Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


COURIER 


JULIUS GOLD 


Theorist and Musicologist 
1250 Jones Street, San Francisco, 


GRACE, G. GARDNER 
% Artist ‘Teacher om 


Repairer and Coseh 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lueille 
Studio: Hotel 


Lawrence and many other successful singers. 
Ohio. 


California 











MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Ili. 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Manag t: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 








HAGGERTY-SNELL yocsi music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Breadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


ROSALIE MILLER 


SOPRANO 
RECITAL — OPERA — ORATORIO 
Teacher c{ Singing — Interpretation — Phoneties 
140 West S8th &.. New York Phone: Cirele 4468 








KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
VOCAL COACHING 


319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone: 10021 River 





Resid 





Mieczslaw Ziolkowski 


Head of Piano Department 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 





THE OSBORNE, N. Y. C. 
205 West Sith Street 


4 KYZER Teacher of VOICE— 


STYLE — DICTION 
Tel.: Circle 542¢ 


SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist 8. Bartholomew's Chureb 
28 East 70th St., New York 
Telephone Rhinelander 115¢ 


MISCHAKOFF 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Studie: 23 W. 70th St., N. Y. 
Tel Susq. 3549 er Susq. 4500 











FLORA BELL 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: Care of Musical Courier, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York City 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
XPONENT OF PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 
255 West 90th St., N. Y. C. Tel. Schuyler 0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


wwe MO WE sc 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
MacDonough, Chen. Co., N. Y. 














IRMA 


SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Metropolitan Opers — a 


1425 Broadway 
Phone: Penn. 2634 endl Trat. 8939 


DILLING 


HARPIST 
Studio: 25 W. 51 Bt. 
N.Y. Tel. Cirele 1617 





Met 
Steinway 


Heensel & Jones 
Hall, New York 





ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
CortTis INsTITUTS OF MuUsIO 
Philadelphia 
Residence: Manhasset, L. 1. 
Phone Manhasset 141 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 








19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 





mocern 











On>rr~< 


4 WEST 40th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Penn. 4897 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 








COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


ERNEST 


W Hits 


ORGANIST 
St. James Church Philadelphia, Pa. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
““Master School of Piano Playing’’ etc. 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
Srupios {Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 

Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 
TeLerHonms: Circle 2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


THE Ant OF ee em 
“oO lete Preparation for Concert, el 
307 West 13 79th 8t., New York City Tel. : Susquehanna 7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry HOLDEN HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studlo: = Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 67th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 750th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363. New York 























Baroness TURK-ROHN 


Vocal Instructor 


Opera — Concert — Oraterie 
1435 "aes a Chicago 
8907 





HERBERT MUSTARDE 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
IN LOS ANGELES DURING SUMMER 


rtoire 
Sane -Distion 


Voice Specialist 
Teacher of Singing 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
Tel: PENN 2634 





BEDUSCHI 


Formerly Leading Tenor in Foremost Theaters of the world 
Voice Placing, Italian Method—Coaching for Opera, 
Oratorio, Concert. Suite 70, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 East 20th St., 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOK - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


mn’ | CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 
Theological Seminary 
Director of the —_— of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary. 
412 Fifth p van New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years we director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
687 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. Tel.: Plaza 7692 


{ BUTLER 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 








New York 








Columbia 




















Soprano 


Concerts 


Augest 165 £62¢ 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers. 
Now in 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. 
Studio: 614 South Van Ness Ave. 


Under management of L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bidg. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 
THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. Academy 2441 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hell, 113 W. 51th St, N. ¥Y. 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


MINTZ 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singin 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 














OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th Street, New York Circle 4161 


ALICE HACKETT 


In Musical Interpretations for Young People 


Address: Chicago Musical College 
64 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 











Chicago 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LECTURE RECITALS 
Until Sept. Ist, 1930 
LEWISBURG, PA. 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


dy ne 
Ravinia Opera 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA. 00 
Seneca Hotel 7 Il. 





R. D. No. 2 








: HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Summer Address: Via Venti Settembre 
Sanbened te del Tronto, Italy. (Prov. Ascoli Piceno) 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQuaRE Stupi0s: 160 W. 73rd St., New York Cit 
Tel.: Trafalgar 6761 and Endicott 0748 


TITTA RUFFO 


Viale Tiziano 14, Rome, Italy 
New York "Address: 
c/o Fred’k W. Sperling, 27 Cedar St. 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MaNY PROMINENT PIANISTS 


KIMBALL BUILDING CHICAGO 
MME. 


imuan CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 

Croxton Management, Hotel 

Hamiiton, West 73d Street, 
New York City 


MARY THOMAS DUFFIELD 
SOPRANO 
CONCERT OPERA RECITAL 
6253 Sheridan Road, Chicago 
Phone: Rogers Park 1237 








N. J. 














oe Secretary: Ida Greenhouse 
Tl West atin 8t., N. Y. Phone 3813 Bryant 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777 


NORMAN J. CAREY 


IRISH-AMERICAN BARITONE 
Address: 130 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 0990 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Private Address: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. Sus. 9155 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and 
ing opera Bccs-vin in Italy. 
ninoff, Serafin and Koussevitzky 
Studio: Hotel Ansonia, B’way & 73d St., 
Telephone: Susquehanna 3320 














AMOZ> Kar > 





Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
c/o Musical Courier 
113 W. 57th St. ° 
Private Phone: LORraine 6805 





VICTOR HARRIS 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 








| Apply to President for all Information 
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Albert Coates’ Lancelot Symphony 
Has World Premiere at Stadium 


New Work Tuneful, Effective and Masterfully Orchestrated—Audience 
Delighted—Other Programs of the Week 


The August 8 program consisted of Wag- 
ner’s Kaisermarsch, Liadoff’s suite of eight 
Russian folk songs, Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel, and the world premiere of Albert 
Coates’s new symphony, Lancelot. 

During the past season Mr. Coates proved 
himself to be a master of the art of com- 
position as well as of the art of conducting, 
when his Pickwick Scherzo was given. That 
lively piece was instantly acclaimed as a 
master work of its type and has won the 
outstanding success which it so fully de- 
serves. Between that performance and this 
Mr. Coates has had compositions produced 
abroad, among them his opera, Samuel 
Pepys, reported to be a work of such merit 
that it is sure to hold the stage. 

Lancelot is not a symphonic poem, but a 
symphony in almost traditional form—as 
near to the traditional form as present-day 
symphonies are likely to be. Mr. Coates, 
however, was inspired by the Arthurian 
legends, and had contemplated using this 
dramatic material as his basis of an opera. 

The symphony was written during the past 
year, and is one of his latest works. It is in 
four movements, describing the love and fate 
of Lancelot and Guenevere. The slow 
movement (the third) describes the suffering 
and death of Elaine of Astolat, and the final 
movement is a vivd description of the flight 
of Launcelot and Guenevere. The coda of 
the final movement is a repetition of the slow 
and tragic introduction. ; 

In the first movement after the introduc- 
tion the music deals passionately with the 
love of Sir Lancelot and the Queen. The 
idiom is neither modern nor traditional. It 
is so far superior to most of the music by 
contemporary composers that comes to us 
today that it was listened to as a sort of 
relief. It is also, be it said, however, far 
from being a mere repetition of the idioms 
of the past. Mr. Coates has succeeded in 
making it up-to-date without adopting idio- 
matic inventions of the “modernists.” 

Musicians who have tried their hand at 
composition, or who have made a study of 
present-day developments in compositions, 
will realize that this is an achievement of 
genuine importance. Ordinarily speaking, 
musicians who avoid what we call the mod- 
ern style, write music which merely sounds 
old-fashioned, so that one wonders why it 
should be written at all, since it says noth- 
ing that has not been well said by earlier 
composers. Mr. Coates, on the contrary, 
writes a score which is fresh, brilliant, im- 
pressive and, perhaps most important of all, 
individual. His manner and style is entirely 
his own; one seeks in vain for any obvious 
influences. There is, however, no affectation 
of originality. The thematic material is 
carefully: selected to satisfy the demands of 
enlargement and development, and this de- 
velopment is effectively accomplished. It is 
needless to say that the orchestration is bril- 
liant. It is also obviously difficult, and one 
must commend the skill of the Philharmonic 
players in their masterly reading of it. 

In the other works of the evening’s pro- 
gram Mr. Coates showed himself as ever the 
master of the orchestra and possessed of an 
instinctive knowledge of interpretation. He 
was vigorously applauded throughout the 
evening, but especially for his own new com- 
position.’ It is evident that he is destined to 
become a favorite in America as a composer, 
as he has already become as a conductor. 


Aucust 4 . 

The Stadium week opened soberly with 
Beethoven's ubiquitous Leonore III overture, 
the merits of which and of its performance 
by the Philharmonic forces make trite read- 
ing. Why not let the ponderous old contrap- 
tion test for a few years so that one could 
really enjoy it again? There followed Boro- 
din’s., second symphony in B minor, one of 
those typically Russian works that gave the 
composers of that country a valid claim to 
being the representatives of the most musical 
country in the world, as the musical world 
was constituted at the end of the nineteenth 
century. The symphony is built up on the 
inevitable Russian folk music, is most color- 
fully orchestrated, and is impressive and en- 
joyable to the average listener. It was tell- 
ingly performed. Interest focused in the 
Overture Polka and Fugue from Jaromir 
Weinberger’s opera, Schwanda, the Bagpiper, 
which enjoys enormous popularity in Central 
Europe. The excerpts presented went far 
towards explaining its success. Here is 


modern music that is well worth hearing; 
it is tuneful, always effective and master- 
fully orchestrated. The Metropolitan might 
do well to take cognizance of the opera. 


Aucust 5 AND 6 

Verdi’s Requiem was given at the Stadium 
Tuesday and repeated Wednesday _ eve- 
ning. This popularized (and why not?) 
sacred music, replete with ravishing melody 
and possessing a judicious admixture of 
the dramatic, or even operatic, is sui generis 
among works of its kind, and its all too rare 
presentations never fail to bring unmixed 
edification and joy. The cooperating forces 
were Albert Coates and his “negligee” (coat- 
less) orchestra, the Choral Symphony So- 
ciety, and Jeannette Vreeland, soprano; Kath- 
ryn Meisle, contralto; Arthur Hackett, tenor, 
and Nelson Eddy, baritone. Conductor and 





German Section of the 1.$.C. M. 
Gives First Independent Festival 


Bad Pyrmont, Favorite Spa of Kings, as the Successor to Donaueschingen 
—Fourteen Works by Promising Youngsters—Dresden 
Philharmonic Orchestra Does a Good Job 


Bap PyrmMont.—The German Section of 
the International Society for Contemporary 
Music has just given its own music festi- 
val at Bad Pyrmont; a daring undertaking, 
for it is the first ever given by a national 
section of the society alone. But the suc- 
cess with which it met has proved how 
welcome such a festival is. 

Since the richly productive Donaueschin- 
gen festivals and their successors in Baden- 
Baden have passed into limbo, there is no 
longer any suitable medium through which 
the young, still quite unknown, composers 
may get a national hearing in Germany. 
The Allgemeine Deutsche Musikverein, 
founded by Liszt and still the leading Ger- 
man musicians’ organization, has, it is true, 
fostered a few youngsters from year to 
year, but for the most part its festival pro- 
grams again and again comprise works by 
composers that have already made their 
way, locally at least. 


A Forum For THE YOUNG 


What is lacking is a forum by which 
the young experimenter can reach the pub- 
lic and the press. How necessary this is 
has been proved by the three festival days 
in this beautiful watering place. 

Pyrmont was the residence of the former 
reigning Princes of Waldeck-Pyrmont. A 
charming little town, nestled about the 
single, noble castle, surrounded by a very 
decorative moat. The town is still pic- 
tuesque, lying in the broad valley of the 
Weser region, not far from the ancient 
Teutoburg Forest; and its springs and cura- 
tive waters, famous for ages, are still sought 
by thousands. Frederick the Great, Peter 
the Great of Russia, and other kings, princes 
and spiritual leaders of all countries, in- 
cluding Goethe and Benjamin Franklin, have 
sought health and enjoyment here. Nowa- 
days the central attraction is a great Kur- 


A GROUP OF COMPOSERS AT 
PYRMONT 


Left to right: Heinz Schubert, Hanns 
Jelinek, Mrs. Jelinek, Alexandre Tans- 
man, Walter Stover (festival conduc- 
tor), Hans J. Heinz, and Mrs. Heinz. 


7 PROBLEM 
“How do you tackle the 15/8 measure in 
this bar?” Left to right: Walter 
Stover, Alexandre Tansman, Rudolf 

Macudzinski. 


haus, with extraordinarily beautiful rooms 
and an ideal concert hall with 1200 seats 
and an excellent concert organ. 

Ministry oF Epucation HeEtps 

For years the Dresden Philharmonic Or- 
chestra has done duty as the band of the 
Spa. Walter Stover, a young, energetic 
and highly gifted musician, conducts it; but 
during the season there are also some emi- 
nent guest conductors. Thus, the prerequi- 
sites for a music festival are at hand; and 
the enterprise of the Spa director did the 
rest. The German Section and its wealthy 
friends, together with the Prussian Minis- 
try of Education, were able to provide the 
financial means to bring to Pyrmont the 
young composers, including some who were 
not represented on the program, so the 
festival might act as a stimulus to the young. 

Of the fourteen works performed, nine 
were heard for the first time anywhere, and 
two for the first time in Germany. If neither 
a new Hindemith nor a new Krenek has 
been discovered at this festival, certainly 
some noteworthy talents were uncovered. 

TANSMAN CoNnceERTO PLAYED 

The two works new to Germany were by 
Alexandre Tansman and Frank Martin. 
Tansman’s piano concerto, effectively played 
by the gifted Prague pianist, Rudolf Macy- 
dzinski, and accompanied by Stéver, had the 
biggest success of the festival. As the work 
is known in America readers will not be 
surprised at this. 

Frank Martin comes from Geneva. His 
Rhythms for orchestra, which aroused at- 
tention at the International Festival there 
last year, was played again here, but opin- 
ions were divided. The reason for the in- 
clusion of these two foreign works is evi- 
dent: German concert organizations have re- 
lapsed into their old conservatism, and such 

(Continued on page 23) 
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THE NEW CONCERT HALL AT 
PYRMONT 


THE NEWLY ELECTED 
COMMITTEE 
of the German Section of the 1.S.C.M. 
From left to right: Max Butting (pres- 
ident), Prof. Dr. Hermann Springer 
(vice-president), Heinz Tiessen (presi- 
dent of Sectional Jury), and Dr. Georg 
Marzynski (secretary). 


orchestra gave splendid account of the sump- 
tuous instrumentation; the chorus was much 
more at home and euphonious than it had 
been in the stridencies of Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony some weeks ago, and the four 
soloists, all splendid oratorio singers, were 
most effective in the matchless ensemble 
and solo numbers. Altogether an evening 
of pure enjoyment! 
Avucust 7 

The program on August 7 included Web- 
er’s overture to Oberon, Wagner's A Siegfried 
Idyl, Strauss’ Tone Poem, Death and Trans- 
figuration, Op. 24, Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 5 in C minor. 
_ As usual the Beethoven number proved the 
favorite. No matter how often this work is 
played the audience always seems to respond 
with enthusiasm after the popular first num- 
ber. Mr. Coates’ conducting of the work 
was characteristic of his genuine musi- 
cianship and his knowledge of the classics 
The Wagner selection was also a delightful 
contribution. Perhaps from a tonal stand- 
point the Strauss Tone Poem took the prize 

Aucust 9 ANnp 10 

The feature of Saturday evening’s con 
cert was the first Stadium performance of 
Aaron Copland’s Jazz Concerto, the com- 
poser playing the piano solo. The piece is 
not new, having been performed by Mr. 
Copland twice in 1927 with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and the following year at 
the Hollywood Bowl. It is rhythmically, or 
rather polyrhythmically interesting, shows a 
good knowledge of orchestral possibilities, 
but its cacophonies persist to an extent that 
is irritating. It gives one the blues and falls 
far short of being a Rhapsody in Blue 
Rigel’s Sinfonia was repeated, as were three 
excerpts from Prokofieff’s The Love of Three 
Oranges. Borodin’s Prince Igor dances 
wound up the program. Sunday evening was 
devoted to Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, 
Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite and E1- 
gar’s Enigma Variations. 


John McCormack Opens Celtic 
Congress in London 

The annual Celtic Congress, which is held 
by invitation in the cities of Wales, Ireland, 
Brittany, Scotland, Cornwall and the Isle of 
Man, was officially opened in London by a 
concert of Celtic music at His Majesty’s 
Theatre. 

The chief name in the list of international 
fame was that of John McCormack. This 
Irish tenor is always great, but perhaps never 
so great as when singing the songs of his 
own country to his own people. He was 
greeted with tumultuous and prolonged ap- 
plause, which increased in enthusiasm as the 
concert progressed. 

His program included besides well known 
favorites, two modern songs by Arnold Bax, 
both mystically beautiful and sung with unerr- 
ing sureness of interpretation. Bax was 
also represented by a beautiful quintet for 
oboe and strings played by the Virtuoso 
String Quartet and Leon Goossens; it was 
cordially received. 

Other items in a delightful program were 
Irish songs by the veteran artist, Plunket 
Greene, the cello solos by Beatrice Harrison 
of Breton and Irish airs, and the Welsh songs 
to harp accompaniment of Megan Foster. 

The congress, which opened with such 
happy auspices, lasted a week. It comprised 
a banquet given by the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress at the Mansion House to 
some three hundred delegates, dramatic per 
tormances of Celtic plays and lectures on 
art, music, literature and other manifesta 
tions of modern Celtic thought C.0'S 


Artur Bodanzky’s Son Dies of 
Injuries in Automobile Accident 


Carl Arthur Bodanzky, eighteen, son of 
Artur Bodanzky, Metropolitan Opera con- 
ductor, died on August 12 at the Good Sa 
maritan Hospital, Watertown, N. Y., as a 
result of injuries suffered in an automobile 
accident the previous week. The young man 
was graduated from Morristown (N. J.) 
High School this year and was to have en- 
tered the University of Pennsylvania in the 
fall. Mr. and Mrs. Bodanzky, who were 
in Europe at the time of the accident, were 
in Bremen when they received the news of 
their son’s death, and sailed for New York 
on the SS. Bremen on August 13 


Banff Scottish Music Festival 
Begins August 29 
The fourth annual Scottish Music Festival 
will be held at the Banff Springs Hotel in 
the Canadian Rockies from August 29 to 
September 1. The festival, which is arranged 
by the Canadian-Pacific Railway, will be 
given under the Prince of Wales’ patronage 
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Ravinia Audience Thoroughly Enjoys 


Secret of Suzanne and La Vida Breve 


Chicago Hears The Bartered Bride for First Time in Twenty Years— 
Other Operas of the Week. 
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The first performance of the Secret of 
Suzanne and La Vida Breve was heard by 
a crowded audience In both 
principal roles were taken by Lucrezia Bori 
and Armand Tokatyan. In the Wolf-Fer 
rari classic Mr Bori was the Suzanne, a 
role in left unforgettabl 
memorie r Suzanne, as heretofore, 


operas the 


which she had 
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richly de 


atvan t only 1 very fine 


tenor voice, but he has grown to be one of 
the great comics on the lyric stage, as wit- 
his extremely humorous delinea- 
tion of the role of Count Gil. Probably his 
Count has little savoir faire—no grand man- 
ners, but his conception was so original, so 
comical, that at times the audience laughed 
too heartily for the occasion. Tokatyan 
would make a hit in the movies. He under- 
stands the stage, and his contribution to the 
evening's enjoyment was memorable. 

Marek Windheim, as Sante, rounded up 
the cast, and Gennaro Papi, who had been 
suffering from a slight attack of neuritis, 
did not show any ill effects as his reading 
of the lovely score was worth the price of 
admission. 

In La Vida Breve Mme. Bori again 
topped the bill. Her Salud is another crea- 
tion that reveals a very fine artist, a splen- 
did singer, and a woman whose versatility 
is astonishing. The character of Salud and 
Suzanne are the two antipodes, one artistic 
and even phlegmatic, sweet and_ tender, 
while Salud demands dramatic action. Her 
personification of this role was capital, if 
different from her Suzanne. Armand To- 
katyan again rose to stardom as Paco. 

Special words of praise are also due Ruth 
Page, Blake Scott and the ballet for the 
dancing of the Sevilliana and Jota in the 
second act 
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CarMEN, AuGcust 7 

\ repetition of Carmen brought out a new 

Micaela in Lola Monti-Gorsey, who sang the 


COURIER 


part with marked ability and won a well de- 
served success after her aria in the third 
act. Good to look upon, she pleased the eye 
as much as her song delighted the ear. 

The balance of the cast was the same as 
that heard on a previous occasion, with Ina 
Bourskaya once again reaping the applause 
of the public by her singing and acting of 
the title role, and Giovanni Martinelli bring- 
ing down the house after his singing of the 
Flower Song. Excellent, also, were the Zu- 
niga of Louis D’Angelo and the Frasquita 
of Margery Maxwell. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Avucust 8 

Two decades have elapsed since Chicago 
last heard Smetana’s Bartered Bride. The 
colorful opera was presented at the Audi- 
torium in the spring of 1909 during a visit 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. Since 
then an amateur company presented the opera 
but it was reserved for Ravinia to present it 
again to Chicago operagoers. General Direc- 
tor Eckstein is not a man of words, but of 
action. For him difficulties do not exist, as 
he knows his singers even better than they 
know themselves. Several who were cast 
in The Bartered Bride had never heard 
the work, while others had never sung in 
German before, and they naturally objected 
to being cast in the novelty. Among those ob- 
jectors can be counted Mario Chamlee, who 
was the Hans. Chamlee never sang in The 

3artered Bride, nor had he ever sung in 
German operas. The astute Louis Eckstein 
insisted that the tenor role be given to Cham- 
lee and right indeed was he, as Chamlee 
scored one of his biggest triumphs in this 
part of the country. It was Eckstein who 
urged Chamlee to learn the role of Marouf 
in Rambaud’s opera of that name, and he 
was right then too, as Chamlee made a hit 
not only here but abroad in a role which he 
he thought did not fit him. In Hans, Cham- 
lee has discovered another one of his best 
roles, and a new debouchee for his art. No 
doubt in the near future we will hear that 
Chamlee is singing the role of Hans in many 
German opera houses. One would not believe 
that Chamlee had never sung in German be- 


Tue BartereD Brine, 


August 16, 1930 


fore, after hearing his clear enunciation of 
that language. Chamlee, like many other 
Americans, has the linguistic gift. His 
French and Italian are as clear as his Eng- 
lish, and now he can add the German. A 
polyglot operatic singer is always in demand, 
more so when he has such a voice and such 
an accomplished manner as this young tenor. 
His success was complete. 

Louis D’Angelo, who had never sung the 
role of Kezal before, rose to stardom. D’An- 
gelo has sung in German at Ravinia—his 
King in Lohengrin being well remembered; 
yet in this new role he achieved the greatest 
triumph in his long Ravinia career. His 
singing was on a par with his acting and 
he had the public in the hollow of his hand. 
A big night for D’Angelo! 

Marek Windheim was funny as Wenzel, a 
role which he had to learn for this occasion, 
and in which he showed his ability as a 
comedian of the first order. 

In character roles Ina Bourskaya is at her 
very best. Here is another singer who knows 
many languages and who found in the role 
of Kathinka opportunity to display anew her 
ability as an actress. Words of praise are 
also due George Cehanov sky for his delinea- 
tion of the role of Kruschina; Paolo Anan- 
ian for his interpretation of Micha and Mar- 
gery Maxwell for her Esmeralda. 

We have intentionally left the star of the 
evening for the last, as they do in London. 
Elisabeth Rethberg was Marie, a role she 
has sung many times in the leading opera 
houses of the world. We still cherish the 
memory of Destinn who sang this role twenty 
years ago at the Auditorium, and whom we 
heard often at the Metropolitan in a part 
well suited to her make-up and to her voice. 
We were anxious to establish some compari- 
son between the Czech songstress and the 
German interpreter of the role. To us, 
Rethberg is an ideal Marie. She has the 
voice, intelligence and stage knowledge neces- 
sary to bring out all the demands of com- 
poser and librettist. To hear Rethberg in 
any role is a joy. To listen to her in the 
Smetana work is a memorable event. Reth- 
berg sang like an angel from heaven, and 


(Continued on page 16) 
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NEW VocaL METHOD 


Tremolo, breaks, limited 
range, etc., 
POSITIVELY CORRECTED 
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A PICTURE 


NO ROBOT CAN 


NE cannot produce art without 
feeling. Hence the inadequacy 
of mechanical rendition of music as 
a substitute for Living Music. 
* * * 


Life — glamour — excitement are 
fundamental requirements of the 
theatre. There is drama in the 
artist’s struggle to please and in the 
emotional response of the audience. 

* * * 


The intelligent theatre goer enjoys 
the thrill of the artist’s presence, and 
the feeling that his presence, too, is 
felt. He is a participant in the event 
—a critic of the performance, em- 
powered to reward excellence and to 
reprove fault. 

* * * 


Music supplied this life, this 
human contact for the motion pic- 


ture theatre until the coming of 
Canned Music. 


* * 


The purely mechanical theatre 
represents the climax of a new spirit 
in the theatrical business, one that 
takes the docility of the patron too 
much for granted. His money is re- 
quired, therefore he must be given a 
show. “But,” says the exploiter, 
“let’s give him no more than we 
must.” 

+ * 

The new economists of the theatre! 

Are they right? Or, are they wrong? 


* * * 


Millions of theatre patrons believe 
they are wrong and are voicing a 
demand for Living Music in the 
theatre by joining the Music De- 
fense League. It is your right, also, 
to vote on this cultural issue. See 
coupon at right. 


PAINT ! 





Sp ag Bg POE BEEBE 


MC.-8-16 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 
1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Without further obligation on my 
part, please enroll my name in the Music Defense 
League as one who is opposed to the elimination of 
Living Music from the Theatre. 

Name 


Address 


City 





sini 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS 


(Comprising 140,000 professional musicians in the United States and Canada) 
JOSEPH N. WEBER, President, 1440 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 























ROSEMARY ALBERT, 
soprano, who will be heard 
Town Hall, New York, 
will include on her 
program three songs written espe- 
cially for her New York recital by 
Harl McDonald, head of the compo- 
sition department at the University 
of Pennsylvania, who also will ac- 
company her in these numbers. Miss 
Albert is an artist pupil of Giuseppe 
Boghetti, prominent vocal teacher of 
Philadelphia and New York. 


dramatt 
in recital in 
this fall. She 


Raymond Bauman Active This 


Summer 


Raymond Bauman, pianist, composer and 
teacher, is spending the summer at Siascon- 
set, Mass., and his activities there are many 
and varied. He is director of the Nan- 
tucket Chamber Music Festival, and planned 
a series of interesting programs such as had 
probably never before been given for the 
enjoyment of the inhabitants of this quaint 
little island and for the summer colony 
there. The first series was given on the eve- 
nings of July 23, 27 and 30, and was so weil 
received that a second and more elaborate 
series has been planned for this month. The 
Nantucket Chamber Music Festival Trio 
presented the first and third programs. Mr. 
Bauman is pianist of the trio and is well 
known for his ability as accompanist and 
ensemble artist. Julian Kahn, the cellist, 
is a prize winner and has had much ex- 
perience playing with chamber music or- 
ganizations. Joseph Reilich, violinist of the 
trio, is a scholarship pupil of Edouard 
Dethier, and was loaned to Mr. Bauman 
through the courtesy of Mrs. Harris R. 
Childs of the Scholarship Committee of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 

Adele Schuyler gave a program of songs 
for the second concert. She is a pupil of 
Frank Bibb and Greta Torpadie, and proved 
an excellent artist. The soprano was sym- 
pathetically accompanied by Mr. Bauman. 

Frederic C. Howe, director with Mr. Bau- 
man of the Nantucket Chamber Music Fes 
tival, also is director of the School of 
Opinion at Siasconset. Among the lecturers 
at this school is Mr. Bauman, who has been 
heard in half-hour informative piano re- 
citals in which he covered music from the 
seventeenth century to the present day. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin recently was pre- 
sented by the Nantucket Players. One of 
the novelties of the performance was Uncle 
Tom’s singing of two songs, both of which 
had been written for the play by Mr. 
Bauman 

Among the forthcoming interesting events 
scheduled for Siasconset is the recital by 
Anita Zahm (Mr. Bauman’s wife), director 
of the Elizabeth Duncan School. Mr. Bau- 
man has arranged the music for this recital. 

In addition to all his other activities this 
summer, Mr. Bauman has found time to 
work on his new book on the teaching of 
music and piano playing. 


Philadelphia Grelnene Summer 
Concerts 

The series of concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia, 
for the week beginning July 29 and ending 
August 4, contained four notable features. 
On Friday evening, Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto of the Chicago Civic Opera Company, 
appeared as solist and sang an aria from 
Wagner’s Rienzi and Les Filles de Cadiz by 


MUSICAL 


Delibes. She was received with hearty ap- 
plause by both musicians and audience. 

Another interesting feature of the week 
was the presentation by Alexander Smallens, 
conductor of these concerts, of a number of 
ultra modern selections, these were followed 
by numbers which appeared to be more to 
the liking of some members of the audience 

~Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Polevetzkian Dances from 
Prince Igor, the Balakirew-Casella Islamey, 
Strauss’ Don Juan, Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony and the Prelude and Love Death 
from Tristan and Isolde. 

The last feature of the week was the ap- 
pearance of Karl Krueger as guest conductor 
on August 4. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived in a program which included Dvorak’s 
From the New World Symphony ; Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream by Mendelssohn, 
Rameau’ Ballet Suite and works by Wagner. 

Hereafter the Sunday evening programs 
will be devoted to symphonies and other 
lengthy musical works instead of the here- 
tofore popular short numbers. 


Heavy Enrollment at ¢ Once Seagle 
Colony 


The Oscar Seagle Colony at Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., is enjoying one of the largest 
enrollments in years. Following are the 
names of the singers attending, showing also 
that they represent practically every section 


of the United States: 

Margaret Barrell, Buffalo, N. Y.; Ethel 
3innington, St. Louis, Mo.; Roy Bethune, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; Grace Bickers, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Clair Booher, Oklahoma; 
Tom Broadstreet, Indianapolis, Ind.; Mil- 
dred Brook, Coral Gables, Fla.; Oliver Cald- 
well, Oberlin, O.; Marion Chase, California ; 
Margaret Colby, ‘Lincoln, Neb.; Ernest Cox, 
Columbia, Mo.; Gladys Cox, Chickasha, 
Okla.; Barbara Cronk, Montau, Iowa; Lois 
Davidson, New York City; J. T. de Blois 
Wack, Westport, N. Y.; Ruth Douglass, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Mass.; Willis Ducrest, Baton Rouge, La.; 
J. Overton Frye, Louisiana, Mo.; Bill Good- 
son, West Hartford® Conn.; Alexander 
Green, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Winifred Griffin, 
Port Arthur, Tex.; Jessie Griggs, Omaha, 
Neb.; Homer Hammontree, Chicago, Iill.; 
Frank Hart, New. York City; Helen "Hart- 
man, Harrisburg, Penn.; Mrs. B. H. Jame- 
son, Fulton, Mo.; Frances Johnson, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.; Elizabeth King, Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Howard Lyman, Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Evangeline Maurits, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Juliet Mosher, New York City; Ila 
McCall, New York City; W. B. Olds, 
Redlands University, Redlands, Cal.; Doro- 
thy Orton, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Paul Pence, 
Lincoln, Neb.; Evelyn Potter, Gainesville, 
Tex.; Walter Price, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Ernest Ralston, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Sam- 
mie Selman, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Clarence 
Smitherman, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Evelyn 
Sober, Decatur, Ill.; Eleanor Tenney, New 
York City; Irwin Umlauf, Moberly, Mo.; 
Clara Van Gelder, Ramsey, N. J.; Dan 
Vollmer, Harrisburg, Penn.; Nate Wagner, 
New York City; Mrs. R. L. Walin, Tacoma 
Park, Md.; Brantley Watson, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. ; Agnes Webster, Essex, N. Y.; Anne 
Sheedy, New York City; Roxine Beard, 
Toledo, Ohio; Frieda Klink, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Sarah Selman, Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Doris Eastman, St. Petersburg, Fla.; Glenn 
Friermood, Indianapolis, Ind.; Bomar 
Cramer, Indianapolis, Ind.; Edna Dougherty, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Thomas Returns From Europe 


John Charles Thomas, who arrived here 
from Europe a few days ago, will leave for 
the coast soon to appear in a series of 
operatic performances with the San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles opera companies. 
Making his initial appearance on Septem- 
ber 12, he will be heard in Faust, Tann- 
hauser, Salome, Pagliacci and Traviata. 

On October 13, in Portland, Ore., he will 
begin a concert tour which will bring him 
East to Philadelphia, where he will be 
heard with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, and later he will be heard with 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company. He will 
give a recital in New York, November 30. 


In Memory of Etelka Gerster 
A cable from 
Bologna, Italy, 


Pontecchio, a suburb of 
brings words of the tenth 
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OPERA COMPANY 
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anniversary of Etelka Gerster’s death, on 
August 20, which will be marked by the 
unveiling of a monument there in the vil- 
lage she loved so much. Simple, beautiful 
rites will be attended by the family and 
entire community. 


English Singers Back Home 


The English Singers, their Anglo-Saxon 
identity hidden beneath a three-months’ tan 
from tropic suns, are back in England from 
their recent tour of the Far East, the final 
link in their world tour. 

Forty-seven concerts—a formidable list 
that stretches through torrid heat from 
Kyoto on to Tokio, Kobe, Osaka, across to 
Shanghai, Hong- Kong, then to the Phil- 
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Dr. G. de KOOS 


Concert Manager 


TOURS ARRANGED IN ALL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


9 Dedelstraat The Hague, Holland 





of Europe, announce that among the new 
singers engaged for next season is Aroldo 
Lindi, dramatic tenor from La Scola, Milano. 
Mr. Lindi will make his first appearance with 





THE E NGLISH SINGERS IN JAVA 


at the mammoth shrine of Boro Boedor, or Great Buddha, that monumental marvel 


of Greco-Buddhist art of the seventh century. 


They are grouped against one of the 


latticed dagobas, or reliquaries, that encircle in three terraces the final, or great, 


cupola. 
the calyx of the lotus flower. 


These dagobas are seventy-two in number. 
Within each one ts a seated figure of the Buddha in 


They are shaped to represent 


the fifth attitude of devotion—that is, with the palm of the right hand curved over 


the fingers of the left; 


now meditates on Nirvana. The 


in other words, 


the Buddha who has comprehended and 
entire shrine of Boro Boedor covers almost the 


same area as that of the great Pyramid of Gizeh, and was constructed block by block 


without binder of cement or mortar, and z 


ippines, back through the Dutch East Indies 
to India (Rangoon, Calcutta, Singapore, 
Bombay). Six concerts in Calcutta and six 
in Bombay marked the climax of the tour. 

One surprising discovery the Singers made 
was the interest shown by educated natives 
of the various countries in a music so foreign 
to their own. A typical program given on 
the tour comprised three motets by William 
Byrd, ballets and madrigals by Weelkes, 
Orlando Gibbons, and others of the six- 
teenth and early seventeenth centuries, some 
Italian street cries, duos and trios of the 
late seventeenth century, and folk-songs 
arranged by modern composers. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Notes 


The second summer school recital at the 
La Forge-Bertimen Studios attracted a large 


and enthusiastic audience. Elizabeth Andres, 
contralto, revealed a voice of purity, warmth 
and volume, and Phil Evans proved an ac- 
companist of rare attainments. Erin 
Ballard played two groups revealing rare 
musicianship, accurate technic, keen rhythm 
and artistic understanding. 

The same day another La Forge-Bertimen 
musicale was presented over WEAF, Emma 
Wheeler showing a beautiful voice of fine 
operatic style and delightful interpretations, 
and Harrington van Hoesen, baritone, sing- 
ing two groups with a clear powerful voice, 
-% with great variety of tone coloring. Mr. 
La Forge played with his customary fine 
artist 

At the third La Forge-Bertiimen summer 
musicales, Mary Tippett revealed a voice of 
sterling quality and extremely wide range, 
while Beryl Blanch supported her with ar- 
tistic accompaniments, and Marie Castle, 
contralto, disclosed a voice of depth and rich- 
ness which she employed with intelligence 
and taste, and Phil Evans proved a tower of 
strength for her at the piano. 


Gigli Returning 

Gigli is scheduled to sail from Naples, 
August 23, on the SS. Roma, arriving in 
New York on September 1, He will leave 
September 2 for San Francisco, where he 
is to sing operatic performances with the 
San Francisco Opera Company in that city 
and in Los Angeles. 


Mr. and Mrs. Hammer Return 
From Europe 
Mr. and Mrs. William C. Hammer, general 
manager and director respectively of the Phila- 


delphia Grand Opera Company, who re- 
cently returned from a three months’ tour 


vithout support of pillar, column or arch. 





the company as Radames in Aida on October 
16 
16. 


Jacobo Scores Triumph at Colon 


According to a cable received from Buenos 
Aires, Clara Jacobo scored a great triumph 
in Trovatore at the Colon on August 5. 
The press was highly enthusiastic, the 
soprano’s success surpassing her previous 
ones in Don Carlo and Aida. 
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A. 
STEPHEN FOSTER Soncs 


Presented 
in Modern Concert Version 


by 
GorDoN BALCH NeEvVIN 


I DreaM or Jeanie, High, G, Low, Eb .50 
Carry Me ’Lone, High, F 50 
De Camptown Races, Baritone 50 


Instrumental 
I DreaM oF JEANIE, Piano Solo 50 
A DreaM Moon (Jeanie), Organ Solo 50 


Part-Song Arrangements 
(In preparation) 


I Dream or JEANIE 
a)S.A. b)S.S.A. c)S.S.A.A, d)T.T.B.B. 


Of Interest to Choral Conductors 


AMERICANA 


Songs of Earlier Days 
Arranged for Mixed Voices 
By Joseph W. Clokey 


The Fifteen compositions included in 
this series will be sent on approval to 
interested parties. 

Address 
J. FISCHER & BRO. FASDKR 
119 West 40th Street l l 
New York 
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Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes 
Heard 


On Wednesday evening, August 6, Mr. 
and Mrs. Edwin Hughes were heard in one 
of their inimitable two-piano recitals, the 
closing concert of the series they have 
been holding at their New York studios dur- 
ing the summer session. Despite the intense 
heat the attractive rooms were filled to 
capacity, with many even seated on the 
stairs. Such is the magnetic lure of this very 
talented couple. 

Their playing was highly successful and 
proved a source of great inspiration even 
to the most jaded musician or music lover. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hughes, as is now an es- 
tablished fact, play with an understanding 
that comes only from intensive study and 
experience. Their tone, always of excellent 
quality and varied color, is notable for its 
clarity. Technically they are abundantly 
equipped, but in enjoying their interpreta- 
tions one forgets technic. 

Charmingly rendered were the two Bach 
numbers: two fugues from The Art of 
Fugue and the C major sonata, given with 
nobility of style and scintillating tone. 
Then followed the improvisata on the 
Gavotte from Gluck’s Paris and Helen by 
Reinecke, and Heinrich Gebhard’s Waltz 
Suite, both in refreshing contrast. The 
Gebhard work was particularly favored and 
not surprisingly so for it is worth while, skil- 
fully constructed, and Mr. and Mrs. Hughes 
gave it an admirable reading. For dash and 
fascinating rhythm they offered Manuel 
Infante’s Danses Andalouses with three 
Saint-Saéns pieces, Menuet, op. 65, gavotte, 
op. 65, and scherzo, op. 87, bringing the 
printed program to a close. Even then the 
delighted listeners clamored for more which 
came in the Arensky Waltz, Habanera by 
Mary Howe, and Rachmaninoff’s Romance. 

These recitals, as is the case annually, 
have had a record attendance and have been 
of an unusually high musical calibre. The 
opening of the series on July 2 was given by 
Anca Seidlova, Linnea Horowitz and Thomas 
Jacob Hughes. Other programs were 
offered, by Martha Thompson and Marvine 
Green; John Crouch, Alton Jones, and Solon 
Robinson. This ended the fourteenth annual 
summer master class of Mr. Hughes, which 
had a splendid enrollment this year. 


Nadworney to Sing in Maine 


Devora Nadworney, contralto, is sched- 
uled to sing two recitals, on August 25 and 
26, at Skowhegan, Me. Assisting her will 
be Benno Rabinoff and Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Chapman. 


Bauer a Baldwin Artist 


The Baldwin Piano Company announces 
that Harold Bauer has become one of its 
artists, being added to the list which includes 
Jose Iturbi, Josef Lhevinne, Walter Giese- 
king, Wilhelm Bachaus and E. Robert 
Schmitz, etc. 


—— 





Sailings 





Musical Art Quartet 

The Musical Art Quartet sailed for 
Europe on August 1 on the SS. Vulcania. 
They were due August 12 in Naples and in- 
tended to go thence to Rome, where they will 
be the guests of the American Embassy. They 
are scheduled to give four concerts in Rome, 
after which they go to Capri, where they are 
to play chamber music every night for a 
month for the diplomatic and invited guests 
of Ambassador and Mrs. Garrett at the 
Villa San Michele. The members of the 
quartet are: Sascha Jacobsen first violin; 
Paul Bernard, second violin; Louis Kauf- 
man, viola; Marie Roemaet-Rosanoff, cello. 


Grace Leslie 
Grace Leslie sailed on the SS. Milwaukee, 
after concluding her first master class in 
Amesbury, Mass., during June and July. 
While there she opened the Tercentenary 
Celebration of Eastern Massachusetts at the 
Old Rocky Hill Meeting House on July 
20, singing old English music. She will make 
her Berlin bow October 3 in a song recital 
at Bach Hall. She sails from Hamburg 

October 8, arriving the 18th. 


Edith Henry 
Edith Henry is making her annual sum- 
mer trip to Berlin, where she will coach 
German lieder and opera repertory. She 
will spend two weeks in Dresden, afterwards 
going to Saxony, Switzerland, and arriving 
back in New York on September 27. 


Edward Ransome 
Edward Ransome, Metropolitan Opera 
tenor, sailed on August 15 on the SS. Sa- 
turnia and will remain abroad until Decem- 
ber, when he rejoins the opera. Also sail- 
ing were Grace Dorée, Mr. Ransome’s 
teacher, and her mother, Mrs. Dorée Lyon. 
Leonora Cortez 
Leonora Cortez sailed for Europe recently 
to appear in nineteen recitals in Europe. She 
will return to this country in December, giv- 
ing a New York recital in January. 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 


CLOSES ANOTHER RECORD SUMMER SEASON 


Attracts Teachers and Singers to New York City From All Over 
the United States and Other Countries 


Petitioned to Extend Course One Week Longer— 
—> REOPENS NEw YORK STUDIOS SEPTEMBER 15 


‘ 


“Recognized Authority on Voice Production and the Art of Singing” 


On August 2, Yeatman Griffith, internationally noted vocal pedagogue of New York City, finished his nine- 
teenth consecutive season of summer vocal master classes held this summer at the New York studios. 

These summer master classes for teachers, singers and students have been conducted in many foreign coun- 
tries by Yeatman Griffith (pioneer conductor of same, having begun them in London, England, nineteen summers 
ago) and in this country in New York City, on the Pacific Coast, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Portland, 
Ore., and Beaumont, Tex. 

During this time Yeatman Griffith has taught singers and teachers from every State in the Union, and in- 
numerable countries have been represented. 

This summer season the course was extended to seven weeks by request. Mrs. Yeatman Griffith, her hus- 
band’s associate teacher, and Euphemia Blunt, assistant teacher, have also been actively engaged. 

The members enrolled for this Summer Vocal Master Class were: 


Clifford Barnie, Clearfield, Penn.; E. O. Bangs, Beaumont, City; Nina Hayes McGuire, Yazoo City, Miss.; Edith Munns, 
Tex. ; Florence Brock, Shreveport, La.; Pauline Brown, Leaven- Peoria, IIl.; Clifford Newdall, Wenatchee, Wash.; Louis 
worth, Kan.; Mildred Bragdon, Chicago, Ill.; Valerie Cossart, Pennewell, oe Charles, Va.; Mrs. L. A. Robinson, Irving- on- 
London, England; Maude De Voe, Stamford, Conn.; Margaret Hudson, N. Y.; Mrs. Anna Lucy Smiley, Peoria, Ill.; Bernice 
England, Little Rock, Ark.; Cora Edwards, St. Charles, Mo.; Schalker, Leavenworth, Kan.; Amy Baillien Smith, Melbourne, 
Alice Fritz, East Orange, N. J.; Helen Ford, St. Petersburg, Australia; Fred Tozere, 3rookline, Mass. ; Francis Tortorich, 
Fla.; Dorothy Gartner, Chillicothe, Ohio; Lenore Griffith, New New Orleans, La. ; Luther Talbot, Portsmouth, Va.; Helen 
York City; Rhys Griffith, Winnipeg, Canada; Pauline Ireland, | Wesser, New York City; Mrs. Antoinette Whytock, Watch 
Sacramento, Cal.; Rodney Johnson, Portland, Ore.; Edmond Hill, R. 1. 

Jarvis, New York City; George Jarvis, New Rochelle, N. Y.; | Accompanists: — Alice Taylor, Lillian Gervertzman and 
Margaret Jewell, Norwich, N. Y.; Elizabeth Loudon, New York Hazel Allen. 


=> THE YEATMAN GRIFFITH NEW YORK STUDIOS WILL REOPEN SEPTEMBER 15 


Studios: 52 WEST 70th STREET—Telephone 8144 Endicott 
MRS. YEATMAN GRIFFITH—ASSOCIATE TEACHER 


MISS EUPHEMIA BLUNT—ASSISTANT TEACHER 
MR. WM. CALDWELL GRIFFITH—SECRETARY AND PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
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SHARLOW 


CONCLUDES SECOND SUCCESSFUL 
SEASON of OPERA at CINCINNATI ZOO 


Unanimously Praised in Leading Soprano 
Roles of Aida, Tannhauser, Andrea 
Chenier and Mefistofele 


“Myrna Sharlow was an ex- 
quisite Elizabeth (Tannhauser). 
Dich Theure Halle was thrillingly 
done, while in the Prayer she 
achieved a quiet fervor which was 
deeply moving. Her singing in the 
latter was ravishingly beautiful!” 

Samuel T. Wilson, The Com- 
mercial Tribune. 

“Mme. Sharlow 
(Il Trovatore) as it should be 
sung—with understanding of the 
throbbing emotion of its seemingly 
light phrases, with delicate varia- 
tion of tone for the emotional as- 
pects of the words, with dramatic 
delivery.”—Nina Pugh Smith, The 
Times-Star. 


“The 


Leonora 


sings 


fervor and beauty of 
Mme. Sharlow’s voice and the dra- 
matic intutions which in this role 
(Maddalena in Andrea Chenier) 
she more than ever displays, adds 
luster to the cast of stars who fig- 
ure in it. In splendid voice, Mme. 
Sharlow developed the possibilities 
of this part to the admiration of 
her audience.”—The Times-Star. 


\ida) displays the 
strength and beauty of Mme. 
Sharlow’s voice, and she is ideal.” 

Nina Pugh Smith, The Times- 
Star. 


“The role 


Sang 
The 


gloriously.” 
Commercial. 


Exclusive Management: 


Fisk Bldg., 250 West 57th Street 


“A charming Madeleine—in su- 
perb voice she sang with ease and 
clarity of tone, rising with fine 
abandon to bold and sweeping 
heights.”"—The Commercial Trib- 
une. 

“Myrna Sharlow’s gorgeous 
voice had grateful material in the 
work.” —Lillian Tyler Plogstedt, 
The Post. 

“Opulence of her singing and 
ee" a. ssiveness of her acting.” 
—William Smith Goldenburg, The 
padi mc 

“Vitalized 
( Aida. ) 
burg, 


characterization.” 
William Smith Golden- 
The Enquirer. 

“In the garden scene she is the 
gentle, perhaps coy, village maiden, 
singing with pretty evasions and 
delightful lyricism. In the prison 
scene she is a tragic woman, in- 
toning her disenchantment, repu- 
diating evil, passionately praying 
for redemption. Mme. Sharlow’s 
voice in each scene was gloriously 
beautiful.”—The Times-Star. 

“Sharlow makes a lovely Mar- 
guerite. There is the essence of 
feminine charm in Miss Sharlow’s 
portrayal, but it is the kind of 
charm that attends strength of 
character, that places the Goethe 
heroine in proper relation to the 
story.”—The Enquirer. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 


New York 
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Victor Prahl Propagates 


The rue Visconti, where Victor Prahl has 
his studio, is in so old a section of Paris 
that one end of the street is too narrow for 
a taxi even to attempt an entrance. The 
century old buildings on each side overhang 
and bulge in senile decrepitude. Doorways 
of obvious age and artistic value slant 
menacingly. Age has bent what were once 
straight outlines. Everything curves, every- 
thing slants. Here is a house on which a 
small plate states that Racine lived there. 
A little further down Oscar Wilde lived 
and died. Across the street Honoré de 
Balzac had his printing shop. In what re- 
mains of the once powerful and great estate 
of the family of the de La Rochefoucaulds, 
in a courtyard, with bits of gothic architecture 
still clinging to the old walls, lives Victor 
Prahl, American baritone, whose studio is 
a favored meeting place for all those who 
love music and a charming hospitality. 


There is a huge room, the ceiling under- 
hung with draperies. Victor Prahl does not 
need the north light. A staircase which 
winds up, a piano, a long refectory table, 
always covered with little clouds of dust 
thrown up by active and restless wood 
worms. There is a coziness and an old 
world atmosphere enchanced by the spar- 
rows, nesting in the old and crumbling walls 
outside the windows. 


Victor Prahl began his musical career as a 
choir boy, and he toured the United States 
as a boy singer. But as he grew up, he 
turned his attention to piano study, and 
his following tours of the United States 
and Canada were in the role of pianist. He 
taught the piano at the Lincoln School of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and it was at this time that he edited a series 
of piano books for children, and composed 
several song books. He was a charter mem- 
ber of the Fontainebleau School of Music 
in Paris in 1921. 

With such a musical preparation it is 
not surprising that when Victor Prahl turned 
to singing once again, he quickly won an 
enviable position as an artist of tremendous 
musicianship and artistic merit as well as 
the possessor of a fine voice. He has ap- 
peared in opera in the Geneva opera house 
as well as in the French provinces and his 
concert appearances are among the most 
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VICTOR PRAHL 
at Monte Carlo 


enjoyable musical events in Paris. He re- 
cently gave a series of concerts at which 
such composers as Arthur Honegger, Francis 
Poulenc, Raoul Laparra and other modern 
French composers, accompanied their own 
works. He sang with the Orchestre Sym- 
phonique de Paris under Pierre Monteux 
after a number of recitals, given in New 
York and Chicago. 

At present, his pupils are preparing a 
series of programs, each to be given under 
the personal supervision of one composer. 
The first of these novel recitals at the studio 
will be under Raoul Laparra, the next under 
the conductor and composer, Gabriel Grov- 
lez; Louis Aubert is the third on this list. 
It is also Prahl’s intention to invite some of 
the American composers who live and work 
in Paris to coach pupils to sing their songs, 
for he is a strong exponent of the modern 
American school. N. pEB 





Elna Sherman Camp Music 
Director This Summer 


Elna Sherman, newly appointed head of the 
department of ear training and solfege at 
the Master Institute of United Arts in New 
York, is spending the summer acting as 
music director at a girls’ camp in the 
Adirondacks. Miss Sherman is well known 
for her remarkable work with children and 
young people. She is conductor of her 
own students’ orchestra, which includes two 
divisions, The Bobolinks Toy Orchestra and 
a group of older students of piano, string 
and wind instruments, some of whom are also 
interested in writing, and are working in 
theory and composition under her direction. 

At camp this summer Miss Sherman is 
imbuing the girls with a love and apprecia- 
tion of a higher type. of music, and raising the 
standard of camp singing to a higher level 
than has previously been accepted. Not an 
easy task! But she has met with pronounced 
success in her response from the girls. 
Evenings of folk songs, sung and acted out in 
costume, by the glee club, with simple stage 
settings; also the frequent song contests in- 
cluding original songs, are proving a great 
incentive. A toy orchestra has been organ- 
ized and takes part in programs, and will 
also accompany the operettas to be given 
as a climax to the season. 

The little tots are preparing At the End of 
the Warpath by John Iroquois, and the 
older girls are enthusiastic in their plans for 
The Magic Nutcracker, a_ballet-operetta 
arranged by Jane Kerley about the music 
of Tschaikowsky’s Nutcracker Suite. 

A program of original melodies by the 
children is planned, some to be sung to 
verses also written by the children and 
others woven into a Toy Suite by Miss 
Sherman, and played by the orchestra. 

Miss Sherman will re-open her New York 
studio September 29. She will also continue 
her connection with the Bronx House and 
with Columbia University, where she as- 
sists Mr. B. W. Hough in the piano depart- 
ment. 


Francis Rogers at Shinnecock Hills 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers have re- 
turned from a trip of ten weeks, most of 
their time having been spent in Italy, 
Switzerland and France. In Rome they had 
the pleasure of hearing a splendid program 
by the Filarmonica Orchestra, conducted by 
Ereda, gifted twenty-two year old pupil of 
Felix Weingartner, and also a recital by 
Tito Schipa in the renovated Teatro Cas- 
tanzi. They spent three days with Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernest Schelling at their lovely villa 
on Lake Geneva, and thence proceeded to 


Fontainebleau, where they participated in 
say decennial festivities. Mr. Rogers, who 
American representative of the Fontaine- 
som School of Music, reports that this year 
opened most auspiciously with an enroll- 
ment of about 140 American musicians. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rogers left soon after their 
return from Europe for Shinnecock Hills, 
L. I., where they will spend the rest of the 
summer. 


Gardini Pupils Find Favor 


It has been learned that two pupils of 
Berta Gerster-Gardini have been actively 
engaged in their vocal careers with satis- 
faction to themselves and their admirers. 
Elsa Zeidler recently won success in a song 
recital which she gave in Bautzen, Germany. 

Rosalind Grob has won favor in Elmo 
Russ’s hour, Silhouettes, broadcast this en- 
tire winter over Station WRNY, and also 
did some Movietone recording. Miss Grob, 
who is now in Chicago, has made arrange- 
ments to sing in two operas this coming 
winter, which are to be performed in Eng- 
lish. 

Mme. Gardini, who is now in Europe, 
plans to meet her pupil, Miss Zeidler, and 
renew the pleasant acquaintance which was 
formed during Miss Zeidler’s student days 
at the Etelka Gerster School of Music. 


New Arthur Bliss Work for 
English Festival 


Lonpon.—One of the most important 
festivals in England this year will be the 
thirty-third Norfolk and Norwich Triennial 
Festival, under the directorship of Sir 
Henry Wood. It is to be given in Norwich 
from October 22-25. 

One of the features of the program will 
be the production of Arthur Bliss’ Morning 
Heroes, a “symphony for mixed chorus, full 
orchestra and orator,” which was written 
especially for this festival. 

Another work new to England will be 
the new Slavonic Festival Mass, by Leos 
Janacek. Works by Delius, Elgar, Mendels- 
sohn, Handel and Bach, as well as an entire 
evening of Wagner, will make up the rest 
of the festival. M. S. 


Florence Easton to Return Soon 


who has been abroad 
will return soon on the SS. 


Florence Easton, 
for a year, 
Europa. 
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MUSICAL 
Julius Gold, Musical Authority 


Julius Gold is one of those rare beings so 
indispensable to human progress, a man 
with a genuine passion for learning. Did 
not one fear to be misunderstood, one would 
say that Mr. Gold is a typical professor. 
The fact is that he is a genuine scientist, 
devoting himself to one of the very rarest 
branches of science—the science of music. 

Considering the number of books on music 
that are constantly being written and pub- 
lished, this may seem like an exaggerated 
statement. It is, however, an indisputable 
fact that music is the most neglected of all 
departments of human endeavor by the 
scientists. We have unending new pre- 
sentations of old material intended to offer 
to the student a royal road to learning, but 
it is exceedingly rare that any man of true 
scientific attainment and attitude of mind 
devotes his time to an effort to read deeper 
into the hidden truths that lie behind mu- 
sical procedure. 

Julius Gold is chiefly known because he 
chooses to be, as an exponent of the late 
Bernhard Ziehn, with whom he studied in 
Chicago between 1905 and 1910, but he 
has gone far beyond Ziehn in his own a 
tigations, and is opening up a new world of 
thought upon the subject of musical theory, 
especially the theory of harmony, of which 
Ziehn was so noted a pioneer. 

Mr. Gold’s early study was as a violinist 
with Henry Heyman of San Francisco. He 
afterwards studied with Listemann and Sau- 
ret in Chicago. Beginning in 1910, he was 
professor of harmony, theory and the history 
of music at Drake University. Afterwards 
he retired to San Francisco and is now a 
member of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Meantime, he works continuously at his 
specialty, which is theory. He is at present 
at work on a dictionary, which was started 
in 1912, He plans that his music diction- 
ary shall be based on sound, scientific prin- 
ciples, according to the lexicographer’s art. 
It is to be a dictionary of musical terms. 
Each article in the dictionary will furnish 
an orderly biography of the word of which 
it treats, each word and sense being so 
cited that the exact time of its appearance 
and the duration of its use may be determined 
as nearly as possible. Mr. Gold’s plan is 
to produce a work dealing with the facts 
of music, and his work, when completed, 
will be not only new but also extraordinarily 
valuable. 

Not long ago the San Francisco Examiner 
published Bach’s chorale, Jesu, meine Freude. 
As a result of this, Mr. Gold contributed a 
column of facts concerning this chorale and 
many matters associated with and pertaining 
to it—remarkable material to be carried in 
any daily paper. Redferne Mason, music 
critic of the San Francisco Examiner, has 
written and published several articles about 
Gold, for whom he has evidently a great 
admiration. One of these is devoted entirely 
to Mr. Gold’s association with Ziehn. Of 
this some details will be given in these 
columns at a later date. Another one con- 
cerns Mr. Gold’s desire to develop along the 
lines of musicology rather than as a violin- 
ist. It is a thing for which Mr. Gold is 
eminently well fitted. 

Alfred Metzger, editor and proprietor of 
the San Francisco Musical Review, urges 
that Stanford University establish a music 
department under Mr. Gold’s direction. Mr. 
Metzger says of Julius Gold that he is an 
educator and theorist of the highest rank, a 
man who makes no compromise between 
efficiency and mediocrity, an idealist who 
does not sacrifice to commerce either art or 
science; to all of which the present writer, 
knowing Mr. Gold intimately, heartily sub- 
scribes. 


Althouse Re-engagements 


Last season Paul Althouse was offered a 
definite appearance by the well-known Chi- 
cago Mendelssohn Club, which his managers, 
Haensel & Jones, were unable to accept as 
the popular tenor was booked elsewhere on 
the same date. Now this organization has 

“re-engaged” Althouse for a performance on 
April 16, the booking having been made far 
enough in advance this time so that the 
artist could accept the appearance. 

Such was Mr. Althouse’s success when he 
sang Mendelssohn’s Elijah with the Friends 
of Music in New York last season that he 
has been re-engaged for the same role next 
season on February 1. 


Secretary Wilbur to Speak at 
Rochester Dedication 


Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur will make an address at the dedication 
ceremonies of the new College for Men of 
the University of Rochester on October 10, 
at the opening of a three-day program. 
Other speakers will include Prof. Lawrence 
P. Jacks of Manchester College, Oxford, 
England; President Livingston Farrand of 
Cornell University; Dr. Hugh S. Taylor 
of Princeton University, and Prof. Irving 
Babbitt of Harvard. 
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MUSICAL 


Chicago's 1930- 1931 Season to 
Have Some Outstanding, Novelties 


Considerable Interest Shown in Coming of Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus—American Conservatory Year Book Issued— 
Other Items of Interest. 


of 1930-31, 


Chicago a 


Cuicaco.—The music season 
still only in prospect, will give 
number of outstanding novelties, but no at- 
traction is likely ‘to exceed the popular 
appeal of the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, composed of thirty-six expatriated 
former officers of the Russian army. These 
singers will be presented by Bertha Ott at 
Orchestra Hall. The Don Cossack Chorus 
will make its appearance for the first time 
in America at Carnegie Hall in New York 
early in November and will be heard in 
Chicago the latter part of that month. 

During the past five years the Don Cos- 
sack Russian Male Chorus has been heard 
more than 1,200 times in concert in Europe, 
Great Britain and in Australia. It was 
during one of their European concerts last 
spring that the chorus was heard by F. C. 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
President of the American 
Conservatory. 


ADOLF WEIDIG 


Two of the vice-presidents 


yppicus, American impresario, who imme- 
diately arranged for an American tour dur- 
ing the season of 1930-31 


[The chorus, which has adopted the so- 


f 
oO 


briquet of “the singing horsemen of the 
steppes,” is under the dynamic leadership 
of Serge Jaroff, who, like his fellow-Rus- 
sians, appears in the military uniform of 
the late czar. The programs are divided 
into three parts: Russian church music, folk 
songs and soldier songs. 

The statement is made by those who will 
manage the American tour that the Don 
Cossack Russian Male Chorus will be heard 
in the United States only in concert and 
that they will not broadcast at any time 
over the radio. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY YEAR-Book 


The American Conservatory has just is- 
sued its catalog for the year 1930-31. The 
American Conservatory, which was founded 
in 1886 by its president, John J. Hattstaedt, 
has grown as quickly as the city in which 
it holds such a prominent place among the 
schools of musical learning. With the 1930- 
31 school year this institution, therefore, 
begins its forty-fifth year with an enroll- 
ment of more than 3,000 pupils. The con- 
tinuous success and growth of the American 
Conservatory may be attributed to four prin- 
ciples which have been adhered to in its man- 
agement. These are: High artistic stand- 
ards; a faculty of exceptional strength in all 
departments; fair business dealings with its 
clientele and a policy of sufficient flexibility 
to meet changing musical and educational 
conditions. 

Associated with John J. Hattstaedt in the 
conduct of the school are John R. Hattstaedt, 
secretary and manager; Karleton Hackett, 
Adolf Weidig and Heniot Levy, vice-presi- 
dents and associate directors; Allen Spencer, 
dean of the faculty, and Charles J. Haake, 
associate educational director. 

On the advisory board, besides those above 
mentioned are: Arthur O. Andersen, Earl 
Blair, Herbert Butler, Edna Cookingham, 


KARLETON HACKETT 


he American Conservatory 


Elaine De Sellem, Mae Doelling-Schmidt, 
Olga Kuechler, Charles La Berge, Wilhelm 
Middelschulte, Mischa Mischakoff, John 
Palmer, John T. Read, O. E. Robinson, 
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ERNEST KNOCH, 
photographed in the Bavarian mountains, from where he went direct to Philadelphia 
to conduct four performances of the Philadelphia Orchestra during the week of 
August 18. 


Leo 
Kurt 


Louise Robyn, Edoardo Seniines. 
Sowerby, Frank Van Dusen and 
Wanieck. 

The catalog contains 18 pages, and a re- 
view at this time in these columns seems 
unnecessary, inasmuch as the American 
Conservatory will be glad to send one of 
these booklets to any one who requests it 
from John R. Hattstaedt. It may be stated 
here, however, that the American Conserva- 
tory of Music is a member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music, and is 
accredited by that organization. The re- 
quirements for entrance and for graduation, 
as set forth in this catalog, are in accordance 
with the published regulations of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music. 


Cara VERSON RESTING IN MAINE 


Cara Verson, the pianist whose unusual 
programs of music have earned for her the 
title of “musical rebel,” is spending August 
and September in Ogunquit, Me. Though 
“all work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy” this busy pianist thinks the best way to 
“play” is to divide up even the vacation days 
with practice in the morning and play the 
rest of the day. She has rented the piano 
in one of the churches in Ogunquit for sev- 
eral hours each morning for the purpose of 
preparing her programs for the coming sea- 


son. “These programs will contain some un- 
usually interesting numbers, some of them 
having first performances in America. 


Durno PrESENTS ANOTHER PUPIL 

The last but one of the studio recitals 
given by Jeannette Durno during the sum- 
mer for advanced and professional students, 
was presented on August 8—the artists be- 
ing Dorothy Wright, pianist, and Ludlow 
White, baritone. The singer was heard twice, 
in Italian and English songs. 

Miss Wright has been with Miss Durno 
for nine years, and is now one of her assist- 
ant teachers. Her program included num- 
bers by Griffess, Whithorne, Debussy, Schu- 
mann, Respighi, Ibert, Strauss-Godowski and 
Strauss-Tausig, in which she impressed as a 
gifted pianist with ten flexible fingers which 
respond to her every dictate. 

RENE Devries. 


Mana-Zucca’s ‘Boum on the Air 


Betty Paulus, contralto, sang the follow- 
ing group of Mana-Zucca songs on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 3, over WGBS: 
Rachem, Sprich zur mir, and I Love Life. 
Many artists are broadcasting Mana-Zucca 
songs this week, including Devora Nad- 
worney, Frederik Hufsmith and Frances 
Sebel. 
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Harriet Cohen Coming Next 
Season 


Harriet Cohen, young English pianist 
who has been invited to play at four of 
Mrs. Coolidge’s concerts, at the Bach Can- 
tata Club in New York and with Serge 
Koussevitzky and the Symphony Orchestra 
in Boston early next season, has a long 
series of brilliant successes to her credit. 
Besides England, where she is popular de- 
spite having been born there, she is acclaimed 
in Germany, Austria, Italy and Spain; in- 
deed, her first recital in Madrid was so 
extraordinarily successful that she was im- 
mediately asked to play a command per- 
formance for the Queen of Spain. 

Harriet Cohen was first brought into 
prominence through the enthusiasm of Sir 
Henry Wood, who repeatedly engaged her 
for his orchestral concerts in the Queens 
Hall and with whom she has played as many 
as five concertos in one season. Sir Henry 
chose her and Yelly d’Aranyi for his first 
all Bach program at the Queens Hall sym- 
phony concerts in 1926. Her reputation for 
playing Bach dates from that time, and two 
years later, after her first Bach recital in 
Berlin, the late Prof. Adolf Weissmann, 
Germany’s most feared critic, said that 
there was no living artist to equal her in 
playing Bach. 

On the strength of this statement Pablo 
Casals, who had engaged Miss Cohen to 
play the first performance in Spain of 
Arnold Bax’s Symphonic Variations, asked 
her to play a Bach Concerto as well. Here 
she had an overwhelming success, a success 
that was = by the one in Madrid, 
mentioned above. 

But Harriet Cohen’s reputation is by no 
means confined to the playing of Bach. 
She is equally admired for her interpreta- 
tion of modern works, and more than one 
contemporary composer has entrusted her 
with the first public performance of his 
compositions. One London critic wrote: 

“What modern English composers who 
write for the piano would do without 
Harriet Cohen is difficult to imagine.” At 
her last London recital, great interest was 
aroused by her performance of a new piano 
piece written and dedicated to her by 
Vaughan Williams. 

And it is to play Arnold Bax’s latest work 
for piano and orchestra that she is going to 
Boston in November. Two years ago, at 
her first appearance with orchestra in Vienna 
—which was the direct result of the impres- 
sion she created at her recital there the year 
before—she gave the first Viennese perform- 
ance of De Falla’s Nights in a Garden of 
Spain. Last winter she was asked to play 
the same work in an all-Spanish concert, 
conducted by Perez Casas at the Queens 
Hall in London. 

Harriet Cohen was the first English pian- 
ist chosen to play at a festival of the In- 
ternational Society for Contemporary Music. 
It was in Salzburg in 1924, and she played, 
among other works, an English viola sonata 
with Lionel Tertis, one of the world’s best 
viola players. In describing it afterwards, 
one writer said it was “altogether a triumph 
for British music.’ 

Miss Cohen’s first recital in Paris was 
given with Joseph Szigeti, and so great was 
the success of this partnership that they 
have been engaged to play together since 
then at Cambridge University for the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation, and at other 
important concerts. 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid’s Class 
Entertained 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid’s repertory class 
was entertained recently by Mrs. J. C. Van 
Eck at the Bellehaven Beach Club, Green- 
wich, Conn. The party arrived in automo- 
biles, and, after luncheon, an enjoyable pro- 
gram was given in the clubrooms. Those 
participating included: Helen Clymer, Mar- 
jorie Culp, Mrs. Jack Cohn, Esther Fischer, 
Emeline Frankfort, Fred Gabrael, Beatrice 
Haskell, Helen Huffard, Grace Kielt, George 
Knisely, Allie Mullen, Irene Sachs and Mrs. 
Van Eck. The class has met without inter- 
ruption each Friday afternoon and will con- 
tinue throughout the summer. 


Claude Warford’s Paris Class 


Claude Warford, well known vocal teacher, 
is conducting his fifth summer session for 
American singers in Paris, for which more 
than a score of students have enrolled. A 
number of his pupils are singing during the 
summer months in Parisian churches, among 
them Florence Martin, soprano, and Edgar 
Laughlin, baritone, who have been engaged 
as soloists at the American church on Quai 
D’Orsay, and Marion Callan, Agnes Forde, 
Elsa Wiemann, Alice Lorey and Stanwood 
Dobbins, all members of the choir at the 
American Cathedral. 


Warren Lee Terry at Chautauqua 


Warren Lee Terry, well known concert 
singer, has been in Chautauqua during the 
summer season as assistant director of the 
opera and also tenor soloist. 
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(Continued from last week’s issue) 


We have come somewhat out of the stage 
of programmatic explanation, but we still 
seek meanings, expressional inten- 
tion, back of music that is, as Burney put 
it, at once the expression and the thing to 
be expressed. The first evil of this is that 
it discounts the value of listening, attending, 
soaking up the music, and increases the 
amount of sentimentz sizing done when music 
is heard—or we might better say, in this 
case, when it impinges upon the ears. Fur- 
thermore, it diminishes sadly the range of 
sensibility, because the categories of mean- 
ing into which it thrusts music are much 
less flexible and varied in character than 
the pieces of music themselves. For example 

the most brutal example I can think of— 
we may yet hear it told that music in the 
minor mode is sad; sad, I suppose, like When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home, or the 
Overture to Zampa or Anttra’s Dance. What 
a falsehood! The infinitely flexible minor 
cramped into one dismal category. Most of 
us shudder virtuously. Nevertheless we con- 
tinue to write program notes for children’s 
concerts in which we employ a stock of 
almost equally imprisoning adjectives. Why 
can we not see that an adjective throws an 
enveloping blanket of mood over a whole 
piece that blurs its outlines, conceals its de- 
tails, restricts its infinite variety, and can 
never be accurate. Do we not know that 
there are more ways of being sad—or glad 

in music than there are adjectives in the 
dictionary? Is the music sad like Mozart, or 
sad like Beethoven or sad like Tschaikow- 
sky? Is not sad music by Mozart more 
like his own glad music than like anybody 
else’s sad music? Is the particular piece of 
music we are describing funereally sad, or 
tenderly sad, or tragically sad, or patiently or 
rebelliously or abjectively or bitterly or 
sweetly or pensively or cynically sad? Or 
is it sad at all, now that we think of it? 
Maybe it is truly in some mood that only 
music knows and has the word for. Any- 
way, when it is so beautiful, do you wish to 
spend your time thinking of it lumpishly as 


moc yds, 


sad 
These foolish questions may have been un- 
necessary in bringing me to my point. Per- 
haps they imply that we should not try to 
interpret the music but only implant it. We 
may be filling the air with words while 
Brahms is waiting to speak. Or it may be 
that my friends Dr. Schoen and Dr. Bing- 
ham are right, and that one cannot teach 
appreciation but may spread a contagion of 
feeling by first catching it himself. In any 
case, my point is that no verbal description 
of meaning will say what the music says, for 
even when there is an avowed message which 
music would express, the impressions it 
creates while delivering the message are the 
richer part of its glory. Except for the 
value of these impressions, we should not 
need music at all, for the message could be 
otherwise conveyed. If we disregard the 
golden and wonderfully wrought casket, and 
throw it aside while we reach greedily for 
the lump of content, I fear we must be our- 
selves open to the charge of lacking both 

musical and psychological subtlety. 
Touching on the large musical experience 
as contrasted with smaller graded experi- 
it seems clear that both have place 
an lue. The pedagogical problem is to 
gauge their proportions properly. Just now 
this problem confronts not only music teach- 
all teachers with burning insistency. 


ences, 


The inventions of the last decade or two have 
enabed us to bring the large experiences of 
a lifetime into the schoolroom, and to bring 
them there with a richness, completeness and 
frequency sufficient to fill the whole time and 
attention, if we wished, of all the students. 
The outlook is stimulating: the educational 
millennium seems at hand. But we have to re- 
member that while all great experiences are 
educational, all education does not lie in 
great experiences. 

Education has been defined as analysis of 
experience. It may be retarded by over- 
analysis of a meagre experience or under- 
analysis of a rich experience. The range of 
experience, then, does not tell the whole 
story. Even more important is the perfect 
proportioning of the analysis. A Kant can 
become a master among the greatest minds 
without ever traveling more than forty miles 
away from his native KOnigsberg; and on 
the other hand a man may move among all 
the grandeurs the world has to offer and 
remain commonplace. There is no ground, 
therefore, for a blind faith that exposure to 
great experiences will bring about the mil- 
lennium. Instead, the task that confronted 
the first teacher and that first confronts 
every teacher still remains. That task is, 
first to bring about, at successive stages of 
an individual’s growth, a set of experiences 
that provide possibilities of favorable de- 
velopmental reaction; secondly, to employ 
all pedagogical tact, wisdom and skill to in- 
duce favorable reactions. 

Among the myriad experiences appropri- 
ate to any scheme of education, the enlarg- 
ing, horizon-widening, experience has an 
important and indispensable place. Its 
strongest feature is that it holds vast possi- 
bilities of stimulation, of general enlighten- 
ment. In this it contrasts so sharply with 
the humdrum of daily routine—often made 
more arid than necessary by reason of local 
pedagogical drought—that it flames as a 
beacon of escape from dullness before the 
eyes of both teachers and pupils. 

But there is danger in its very largeness 
and indefiniteness of stimulation. It may 
open a new world, but if the child cannot 
take full possession of some ground therein 
which he may use as his own pleasantly fa- 
miliar playground, he has been in a way vic- 
timized. To expose him repeatedly to such 
strong allurements may finally create in him 
either a thirst for sensation, or a callous in- 
difference that betokens not lack of musical 
interest, but lack of proper management, a 
sophisticated cynicism, or, for the most tal- 
ented, an early burning out of a fire that 
should have endured throughout life. I often 
wonder if the failure of prodigies to develop 
in later years is not due to such a premature 
consumption of the whole stock of fuel. 

(To be continued next week) 


News From the Field 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

Victoria-Edmonton.—The group of mu- 
sic teachers in the city and district who last 
summer made themselves familiar and pro- 
ficient with piano-class teaching, must be 
congratulated upon their endeavors and en- 
thusiasm in sponsoring the method in Vic- 
toria and suburbs. Several of those in close 
touch with the music columns of The Times 
renewed their efforts this year and have sent 
in some glowing accounts of accomplishment 
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ANACONDA (MONT,) HIGH SCHOOL BAND, 


C. R. Cutts, director. This band took second place in the Montana State contest in 1928 
and first place in 1929. 


The Band at Anaconda, 
Montana 
By Charles R. Cutts, Director 


Several thousands of dollars were left in 
the Anaconda War Chest at the close of 
the late World War. During the year 1926 
it was decided to use part of that money 
in the purchase of instruments with which 
to start what was to be known as The 
Soldiers’ Memorial Band of the Anaconda 
High School. Some forty-five instruments 
were purchased and presented to the local 
school board on the condition that a com- 
petent instructor be engaged, the instruments 
be kept in condition by the board and the 
band be available for all patriotic occasions. 

At the beginning of the fall term of 1926, 
applications were received for membership 
in the new band and use of the new instru- 
ments. As there were many more appli- 
cants than there were instruments, an exami- 
nation was given to determine who were 
the more musically capable; the one standing 
highest was given his choice of instruments 
provided that choice did not include an in- 
strument the applicant was unfitted to play; 
the next highest was given his choice of the 
remaining instruments, etc. Rehearsals 
were begun at once. It was necessary for 
the band to meet after school hours the first 
year as there was no suitable place avail- 
able during the school day. As it was, re- 
hearsals were held in a fair-sized log house 
at the foot of a mountain at the edge 


of town. During the coldest weather it was 
impossible to practice as the instruments 
would freeze even though the wood-burning 
stoves were going full blast. There were 
many openings between the logs. The stu- 
dents were very faithful, however, and made 
the most of every opportunity. 

Of the students finally selected for the 
band none had ever had any experience on 
any of the band instruments, but some half 
a dozen had had a year or so of violin 
or piano. At the end of six weeks the band 
made its first appearance at the first football 
game of the season. Although there was 
more dissonance than consonance, the band 
persisted and has not missed a local athletic 
contest since its organization, although some 
games have been played in snow or rain. 

The band gave its first concert in April, 
1927, and although the program was quite 
elementary it was a huge success and the 
auditorium was crowded, the largest ever to 
have paid admission to any one school en- 
tertainment to date. Since that time concerts 
have been given annually. The proceeds of 
this and subsequent concerts have been used 
to uniform the band and pay its expenses to 
the State Music Meets as well as buy, to 
date, seven additional instruments. No dona- 
tions have been solicited, and only one, that 
of some fifty pairs of white duck trousers, 
has been accepted. Last year the School 
Board offered to pay the expenses of the 
band to the Music Meet but this was de- 
clined with the statement on the part of the 
director that the band would be glad of 
assistance when their own fund was depleted. 





with these classes elsewhere, particularly 
pointed to Edmonton’s recent experiments. 

It will be remembered that this method 
was introduced to Canada’s eastern schools 
through the Canadian Bureau for the Ad- 
vancement of Music. The National Bureau 
began the good work some five years ago, 
and its secretary, J. S. Atkinson, traveled 
throughout western Canada last year, appear- 
ing before school boards, arranging special 
classes in many centers, including this city, 
and giving talks to many hundreds of music 
teachers. 

Now let us see what Edmonton has been 
doing in this direction. This city is essen- 
tially musical indeed. It is, perhaps, the 
most musical city in the Dominion, and tak- 
ing the idea to its heart was not long in giv- 
ing the method its hearty support and en- 
dorsement. Its answer to the Canadian 
bureau’s appeal has been definite, and accord- 
ing to the actual experience of J. Norman 
Eagleson, superintendent of music education 
in the public schools of Edmonton, the estab- 
lishment there of piano classes has not con- 
flicted with the private teachers, but on the 
contrary, has contributed to the number and 
the ability of individual students. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis.—That the means of acquir- 
ing culture should be available to all is the 
basis upon which the Community Music 
Schools Foundation has conducted three 
years of successful work in St. Louis. 

It is seeking to do for the music lovers of 
the community what the art museums, the 


public libraries and universities do for other 
phases of art. It is trying to solve indi- 
vidual and social problems by giving all the 
opportunity to study music, to people who 
would otherwise be unable to secure such 
instruction. 

“As a combative of crime, music has no 
equal,” said Dr. Percival Chubb, a member 
of the board of directors. “Music can tame 
the beasts, and certainly we need its influence 
to help the civilization, which has developed 
in our modern cities. The boy or girl who 
sings, or plays a musical instrument, has a 
source of recreation superior to passive recre- 
ation. It gives them an opportunity to enter- 
tain themselves and develop personality. 

“T firmly believe that music is one of the 
greatest needs in America at the present 
time to combat the crime, the deadly monot- 
ony and routine of industrial life and the 
lack of community life.” 


FLORIDA 


DeLand. The John B. Stetson Univer- 
sity Glee Club, under the direction of Ruth 
Hibbard, recently presented the following 
program: Adoramus Te (Palestrina), a mo- 
tet for four voices; Crucifixus from Mass in 
B minor (Bach), Hospodi Pomilui (Lvov- 
sky), Day of Judgment (Arkhangelsky), 
Dusk of Night (Arkhangelsky); contralto 
solos by Lucille Caudill—He’s Gone Away, 
a southern mountain song (arranged by 
Clokey), Balulalow, XVII Century Cradle 
Song (Warlock), The Bells of St. Mary’s 
(Adams), Old King Cole (Descant), and 
Prelude in C sharp minor (Rachmaninoff). 





The Girls’ Glee Club is directe. iby ae Fk 
Club, of, which Mr. Sie 
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THE GIRLS’ AND MEN’S GLEE CLUBS 
Anita Davis, business manager, and Golda Coffindaffer, secretary and treasurer. 
hi is also director, is recognized as one of the leading clubs of the state, and during the past two years has had the most attractive schedule ever made 
lleges. Presentations have been made in four states, one trip covering more than one thousand miles and listing many appearances in three states. 
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J. BEEK, THE ee a YOUNG DIRECTOR OF THE 


MUSICAL 


NETHER- 


AND CONCERT BUREAU. 


J. Beek Director of Netherland 
Concert Bureau 


One of the most energetic and enterprising 
European concert managers today is J. Beek, 
of the Netherland Concert Bureau at The 
Hague. In the course of three years Mr. 
Beek has, by means of a real insight into 
the nature of the concert business, by watch- 
ful care of the interests of his artists, built 
up his concert agency from its modest be- 
ginnings until now its scope embraces all of 
Europe. 

He has representatives in all the music 
centres of Europe and personally controls all 
the tours which these agents arrange for his 
artists. One sees him everywhere—at the 
Tonkiinstlerfest in Germany, at a Contem- 
porary Music Festival in Italy, at important 
orchestral concerts in France and in London 
during the “Season.” 

Under his management are artists of 
world-wide reputation, such as Wanda Lan- 
dowska, Erica Morini, the Société des In- 
struments anciens, Argentina, Ethel Bart- 
lett and Rae Robertson, the Rosé Quartet, 
and Dorothy Helmrich. 

Next season Mr. Beek intends to extend 
his activities to America, and to that end will 
spend the months of January and February 
here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes En- 
tertain for David Guion 


Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Hughes gave a din- 
ner party for sixteen persons in honor of 
David Guion, Texas composer. at their home 
in West Eighty-ninth Street on August 2. 
Among those present were the artists who 
have given the series of Wednesday eve- 
ning recitals during Mr. Hughes’ summer 
master class, and several guests from out of 
the city. Mr. Guion delighted those present 
with his playing of several of his recently 
published compositions, after which Alton 
Jones gave a performance of Walter Nie- 
mann’s Romantische Sonata, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hughes were heard in  two-piano 
numbers. 

Edwin Hughes was the first pianist to play 
David Guion’s concert arrangement of Tur- 
key in the Straw, in New York City in 1920, 
at which time the performance of this irre- 





sistible composition on a program of serious 
piano music aroused a great deal of interest 
among New York musicians. Its success 
on this occasion, and its subsequent success 
on the programs of other well-known pian- 
ists, has fully justified the playing of Ameri- 
can folk dances on serious programs, along 
with the folk dances of Spain, Hungary, 
Austria, Italy, Norway, England, and other 
countries. 


Guilmant Organ School to Re-open 
October 7 


The thirty-second year of the Guilmant 
Organ School under the direction of Dr. 
William C. Carl, will open on Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 7. As in the past the schedule for the 
coming season has been carefully prepared 
so as to provide a thorough training for the 
church organist as well as for the recitalist. 
It is interesting to note that throughout its 
entire history of thirty-one years the Guil- 
mant Organ School has devoted itself to the 
training of organists. As a result graduates 
of the school hold important positions in 
New York City and throughout the whole 
of the United States. 

Four free scholarships are offered for the 
coming season and they will be competed for 
on Friday, October 3. Applications for the 
—_ should be made on or before September 


The full course of the school includes 
one private organ lesson each week, one 
master class lesson, and lessons in harmony, 
counterpoint, transposition, etc. The two- 
year course prepares one for the examina- 
tions of the American Guild of Organists. 

A large portion of the work this year will 
be devoted to the study of the History of 
Church Music, and service playing. A most 
successful summer course, under the direc- 
tion of Willard Irving Nevins, came to a 
close on August & Many of those taking 
that course will remain for the regular 
school course of this year. 

As heretofore, students will be aided in 
securing positions while studying. Dr. 
William C. Carl, who has spent the summer 
in Europe, will return late in September to 
supervise the scholarship examination and 
the opening of the school. 
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Chautauqua Institution Music 
Notes 


The outstanding attraction of the third 
Symphony Orchestra concert at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., was the appearance of John Erskine 
as piano soloist with Albert Stoessel wield- 
ing the baton as usual. Although Mr. 
Erskine is seldom heard as soloist, his play- 
ing of the Cesar Franck Symphonic Varia- 
tions showed him to be a musician of fine 
technical equipment, power and feeling. The 
orchestral numbers included the first per- 
formance at Chautauqua of Charles Griffes’ 
tone poem, The Pleasure Dome of Kubla 
Khan. 

The second orchestra concert in the Wed- 
nesday matinee series was admirably con- 
ducted by Georges Barrere, and consisted of 
the following program: the overture to Hum- 
perdinck’s Hansel and Gretel; Schubert’s 
Little Symphony in B flat major, and num- 
bers by Cadman, Brahms and Tschaikowsky. 
Gustav Heim, first trumpet of the orchestra, 
was heard in a solo, the Shepherd’s Morn- 
ing Song. 

The Chautauqua Opera Association’s first 
perform: ance of Hansel and Gretel was given 
in the afternoon, and as a result was at- 
tended by a large number of children, who, 
judging by their enthusiasm, were delighted 
with the opera. Edwina Eustis and Alfredo 
Valenti were cast as the old couple; Mary 
Catherine Akins and Brownie Peebles, the 
dancing children; Marion Selee, the Witch, 
and Catherine Field, as the Sandman and the 
Dew Fairy, all of whom gave effective per- 
formances. The angel chorus, comprised of 
about twenty girls and a small orchestra, 
showed the results of careful training. A 
second performance of Hansel and Gretel 
was given on July 28, by the same cast, 
before a capacity audience. 

Four choirs from Jamestown and one from 
Erie combined with the Chz autauqua choir 
to give an admirable performance of Han- 
del’s oratorio The Messiah, Robert Lee 
Osburn directing. The soloists were Milo 
Miloradovich, soprano; Brownie Peebles, 
ontralto; Daniel Healy, tenor, and Robert 
Crawford, bass. Walter Howe was at the 
organ and Harrison Potter at the piano. 

Rudolph Thomas recently gave the first of 
a series of five talks on operatic subjects, dis- 
cussing Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci and Puccini’s 
Butterfly, two of the operas to be presented 
during the season by the Chautauqua Opera 
Association. 

The first concert of the Chautauqua Cham- 
ber Music Society was presented by the 
Mischakoff String Quartet. The program, 
(Haydn’s quartet in D minor, H. Waldo 
Warner’s suite of Fairy miniatures, The 
Pixy Ring, and Smetana’s quartet From My 
Life) was given in brilliant fashion by this 
musicianly group of players. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, recently 
made his first appearance at Chautauqua as 
conductor in two years, directing the Sym- 
phony Orchestra both in an afternoon and 
evening concert. At the first concert, Dr. 
Hanson offered novelties by Douglas Moore, 
Bernard Rogers and Eugene Goossens. Flor- 
ence Irons, soprano, was soloist in an aria 
from Aida. At the evening performance, Dr. 
Hanson included on the program his own 
Nordic Symphony; the soloist on this occa- 
sion was Horatio Connell, baritone. Both 
concerts proved Dr. Hanson’s outstanding 
skill in handling and directing an orchestra. 
Barrere, flutist and conductor, 
an informal talk before the Woman's 
Club on July 31 on the meaning of expres- 
sion in music. Mr. Barrere’s magnetic per- 
sonality helped to make his informative talk 
all the more interesting. 

On August 1 the Chautauqua Opera Asso- 
ciation presented two operas: Debussy’s The 
Prodigal Son and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. 
These two widely dissimilar operas were 
effectively presented by the various singers. 
In the Debussy work, three principals of 


Georges 
Rave 
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the cast were Rose Bampton, the mother; 
Arthur Holmgren, the father, and Daniel 
Healy the son. In the second opera, Charles 
Kullman was cast as Canio; Mary Catherine 
Akins, Nedda; Robert Crawford, Tonio ; and 
Norman Oberg, Silvio. 

Dr. Howard Hanson made his third ap- 
pearance in two days as guest soloist of the 
Symphony Orchestra on July 31. He pre- 
sented Dvorak’s New World Symphony and 
numbers by Hadley, Mendelssohn and Sibe- 
lius. Georges Miquelle, first cellist of the 
orchestra, was soloist in Saint-Saéns’ A 
minor concerto & 


Ravinia Opera 
(Continued from page 6) 


indeed we were in Paradise while hearing 
her gorgeous tones. Students should go to 
Ravinia whenever Rethberg sings, as she 
gives a real singing lesson. Here is a singer 
who never deviates from true pitch—one 
who never forces her tones; one whose 
phrasing may be taken as model; one who 
satisfies the most exacting critic, and one 
whose presence in the Ravinia personnel 
adds to the luster of the company. The ova- 
tion tendered her by the audience was only 
a just tribute to a real artist. 

The dances, arranged and performed by 
Ruth Page and Blake Scott, also deserve 
words of praise. Ruth Page has done big 
things throughout the season. Only consid- 
erations of space prevent us from giving her 
and the ballerines that form her corps de 
ballet a column of congratulations for their 
efficiency on the stage of Ravinia. 

We have also to apologize to the chor- 
isters for not having sung their praise. They 
outdid themselves at the premiere of The 
Bartered Bride and sang splendidly. They 
helped to make the performance a gala one. 
Ravinia is also fortunate to have in its or- 
chestra pit such men as those secured by the 
management. As is well known, the orches- 
tra is a symphonic one—the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, which plays operatic works 
as well as it does symphonic music. What 
more can be said—only that they gave of 
their best ‘under the direction of Louis Has- 
selmans who in our mind is found at his 
best in Italian, German and Spanish operas. 
His directing of Lohengrin will be well re- 
membered when the season comes to a close; 
likewise his masterly interpretation of La 
Vida Breve and more so of The Bartered 
3ride. He and his orchestra were potent 
factors in the success of the night and it is 
more than probable that this opera will be 
retained in the regular repertory of Ravinia. 

From the beginning of the season it has 
been our desire to praise the scenic artist 
of the company, but for some unknown reason 
his name does not appear on the printed pro- 
gram. To that gifted artist is due part of the 
success of all the novelties given in the Thea- 
ter of the Woods. Louis Eckstein spends 
money wisely and lavishly on any new pro- 
duction. To him the eye must be as well sat- 
isfied as the ear. A showman, he realizes 
that in a country where foreign languages are 
not too well understood, the eye must be 
catered to as well as the ear; therefore, he 
gives much of his time, while in New York, 
to consulting with scenic artists who furnish 
him with sketches. We have often stated that 
Ravinia is a unique theater, but what we 
have not said is that every member of the 
company can be proud to be secured by Mr. 
Eckstein as he engages the best, wants the 
best, and gives the best. The performance of 
The Bartered Bride was epoch-making in the 
history of Ravinia. 


Tue BarBer OF SEVILLE, AuGusT 9 
The Barber was repeated, but with a dif- 
ferent cast as far as the role of Almaviva 
was concerned. At a previous hearing Mario 
Chamlee sang the role. Armand Tokatyan 
who has done especially fine work through- 
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THE MACPHAIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS 


The MacPhail School of Music 


A school which has taken its place among 
the leading musical institutions of this coun- 
try is the MacPhail School of Minneapolis, 
which is so well managed by William Mac- 
Phail, president ; Robert Fullerton, J. Rudolph 
Peterson, vice-presidents; Frederick W. 
Mueller, secretary; Hamlin Hunt, treasurer 
and Mrs. R. F. Smith, registrar. The Board 
of Administration contains the following 
names besides those already mentioned: John 
Seaman Garns,” Theo. Bergman, Clara 
Williams and Stanley R. Avery. 

The MacPhail School is endorsed by such 
men as Elbert L. Carpenter, president Shev- 
lin Carpenter Lumber Company and Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra; Edward W. 
Decker, president Northwest Bancorpora- 
tion and Northwestern National Bank; 
Lyman Wakefield, President, First National 
Bank; John S. Pillsbury, vice-president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Company; Mrs. George 
Chase Christian, Music Patron, and Henri 
Verbrugghen, conductor Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

Since its inception in September, 1907, the 
MacPhail School has grown so extensively 
that on October 12, 1922 a new building was 
erected, and in the fall of 1923 the present 
home of the school, recognized as one of the 
finest buildings of its kind in America, was 
completed. The building, grounds and equip- 
ment are the property of the MacPhail 
school. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 


MacPhail School will be celebrated in Sep- 
tember 1932 with proper ceremonies, mark- 
ing the completion of a quarter of a century 
of successful achievement. 

The year-book just issued gives much 
valuable information and many illustrations. 
In the piano department artists are found 
who have established themselves for their 
superior teaching ability, many of them being 
nationally and internationally known. 

The MacPhail School takes great pride in 
the high standing of its voice faculty; it ex- 
cels in its violin department, featuring the 
methods of the famous Bohemian master 
Sevcik and the Russian master Leopold 
Auer. The Public School Music depart- 
ment is also formidable, enlisting the names 
of several musicians who are known through- 
out the country. 

The Expression and Dramatic Arts de- 
partment has no less than eleven teachers. 
Four teachers have been secured for the danc- 
ing department and eighteen for the theater 
and concert organ department. Every instru- 
ment of music is taught at the MacPhail 
School. The school is a member of the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music and is 
accredited by that organization. The fall 
term begins on September 8, and the regular 
school year consists of four terms, each of 
ten weeks’ duration. The catalog, which is 
beautifully gotten up, will be sent upon re- 
quest to any interested party by the Reg- 
istrar of the school. 





out the season, made another hit as Alma- 
viva, which he sang eloquently and acted 
with much spirit and understanding. 
Florence Macbeth once again won the 
favors of her listeners as Rosina, a role she 
has made her own and in which she shows 
her clever acting and delightful singing to 
the best advantage. The popular Vittorio 
Trevisan was cast as Dr. Bartolo and the 
effective Virgilio Lazzari was Don Basilio. 
Papi conducted. RENE Devries. 


Goldman Band Concluding Season 


Among the important features arranged 
each season in connection with the Goldman 
Band Concerts, Edwin Franko Goldman 
director, is the Music Memory Contest held 
on The Mall in Central Park. This year’s 
event was scheduled for last Wednesday even- 
ing, August 13, a detailed report of which 


will appear in next week’s Musicat Courier. 
Other interesting program arranged for the 
past week on The Mall and at New York 
University included works by Russian and 
French composers, request numbers, a Victor 
Herbert program, as well as many miscel- 
laneous numbers. The soloists for the week 
were Del Staigers, cornetist, and Cora Frye, 
soprano. 

Next week, the tenth and last of the season, 
will include special features which will 
arouse great interest. The soloists will be 
the same as during the past week, Miss Frye 
and Del Staigers. There will be two re- 
quest programs, an Irish-Scotch and several 
miscellaneous programs. 

The closing concert of the season will take 
place on the Mall on Sunday evening, Au- 
gust 24. The final concert of the New York 
University series will be given the preceding 
evening, August 23. 
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Bachaus’ Australian Tour 


Wilhelm Bachaus gave a series of ten 
concerts recently in Melbourne, Australia. 
The first recital, on May 24, featured the 
Bach chromatic fantasia and fugue, besides 
two Beethoven sonatas and other works. 
The second recital, May 27, listed Beethoven, 
Brahms, Debussy and Chopin. The third 
recital, May 29, was an entirely Beethoven 
program. The fourth recital, May 31, included 
a group by Schumann, besides works by 
Beethoven and Chopin. The fifth recital, 
June 3, which opened with preludes and 
fugues by Bach, also included a Beethoven 
sonata. “Schumann, Schubert and Chopin 
were also featured. The sixth recital, June 
5, listed Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. The seventh recital, June 7, found 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin and Liszt 
on the schedule. The eighth recital, June 10, 
was another Beethoven program. The ninth 
recital, June 12, favored Beethoven and 
Chopin, besides Mozart’s Don Juan sere- 
nade, arranged by Mr. Bachaus, and at the 
final concert, June 14, he played the Schu- 
mann concerto with orchestra. The series 
was under the direction of E. J. Grestock. 


Gigli Triumphs in Bologna 
According to a cable received from Bo- 
logna, where Gigli gave a benefit concert 
for the Fascisti, “thirty thousand people ac- 
claimed Gigli at his concert at the Stadio 
Littorio, carrying him in triumph after the 
concert.” 
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New-Old Foster Songs.—I Dream of 
Jeanie; Carry Me ’Long; De Camptown 
Races. These old songs are now re-issued 
as modern vocal numbers, and also in va- 
rious instrumental arrangements, by the enter- 
prising Fischer brothers, who are thus cele- 
brating the centenary of Foster's birth. 
Even the name of I Dream of Jeanie will 
undoubtedly be unfamiliar to most readers 
of this review. It is now presented in a 
modern concert version by Gordon Balch 
Nevin. But unfamiliar as the music is, there 
will be no_ hesitation in  acclaiming 
its beauty, a beauty that will be 
appreciated today in spite of, or perhaps 
because of, its striking simplicity. Prob- 
ably no man living could write such a tune 
as this. It flows along in an unaffected 
manner, with few variations in the harmony 
and with modulations only to the very near- 
est keys. The rhythm is perfectly strict, 
so that it is evident that the poem is formal 
in the traditional manner. Mr. Nevin, in 
making the new edition, has, so far as one 
is able to judge without direct comparison 
with the original, very wisely left things 
alone; he has certainly added no modern- 
isms. 

The second of these songs now to be 
republished by the Fischer brothers is Carry 
Me ’Long. This a sub-title announces as 
a plantation song. In it there are phrases that 
are strikingly familiar, but whether they 
come to mind from having heard this song 
back in the old days or from some other 
songs in which similar phrases were cur- 
rent, one cannot say. As to its being a 
plantation song, editors of spirituals will 
scorn any such appellation. The song is, 
so far as this reviewer can perceive, not in 
the least negroid nor in any way influenced 
by Negro rhythm, color or idiom. It is so 
utterly common-place that it is delightful, 
and one is convinced that any singer of 
concert calibre who would program such a 
work would, to use a familiar expression, 
“bring down the house.” 

Finally, there is the more familiar Camp- 
town Races, which has been perpetuated, we 
believe, by its use as a college song. It is 
one of Foster’s most original songs, hu- 
morous, good-natured and strongly rhythmic. 
It reminds one of the good old days in the 
South when colored boys were jockeys and 
colored men had charge of the horses. 

I Dream of Jeanie has been likewise har- 
monized and arranged by Gordon Balch 
Nevin and published by the Fischer brothers 
as a piano solo. The arrangement is admir- 
able in its simplicity, Mr. Nevin having ex- 
hibited extraordinary restraint in leaving 
Foster to say his own say in his own mysic 
without admission into the picture of the 
modern trend for ultraarrangement and ex- 
cessive harmonization. 

On the same song, under the title of A 
Dream Mood, Mr. Nevin has written an 
organ paraphrase, with a good deal of con- 
trapuntal writing of a quiet sort and some 
organ orchestral effects that are attractive. 

All of which is only doing Foster justice. 
The Musicat Courter did its share in this 
direction by printing an extended Foster 
pictorial biography early in the season, and 
perhaps, as a result of this and other forms 
of celebration, the American public will have 
become “Foster-conscious” beyond the mere 
lackadaisical singing of Way Down Upon the 
Swanee River, Old Black Joe, and the like. 
(J. Fischer & Bro., New York.) 
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A musical instrument for which no concertino has 


been written is the concertina. 
* 

If America has a national art it is the art of 
buying art from other countries. 

Why is it that one frequently hears shouts of 
3ravo! at the opera, but never at the theater? 

It is much easier to criticize others than oneself. 
The faculty of self criticism is possessed only by 
true artists. 


EE 


Nobody enjoys it more than the conductor of the 
orchestra when the soloist of the evening gets eight 
or ten recalls. 


—_—_——_ 

D. C. stands for District of Columbia; in music 
it stands for Da Capo, and is a favorite symbol with 
composers when they run out of ideas. 

@ 

Why is it that American grand opera companies 
always seem to be eager to appear in London or 
Paris, but that the reverse is not the case? 

——— 

It is estimated that since Edison invented the 
phonograph in 1876 the various talking machines 
have played “The Rosary” 426,731,642,789 times. 

y 

How is it that rank amateurs are able to detect 
the slightest flaws in the performances of artists, 
while they are utterly unconscious of the musical 
crimes they themselves commit ? 

Last year about this time the whole of eastern 
America was praying for rain. This year a good 
many people who are prospective outdoor concert 
audiences are praying for no rain. And so it goes. 

dei C 

Paraphrasing the old German philosopher, 
Lichtenberg : “When a critic knocks his head against 
a piece of music, and a hollow sound comes forth, 
that does not prove that there is nothing in the 
composition. 

——— 

In an interesting article by Benjamin Grosbayn 
in the August Theater Guild Magazine, entitled 
“Toward a New Music,” the author concludes with 
the words: “It is good for the humility of the 
critical soul to read and reread accounts of the com- 
bined mystification and hysteria which first greeted 
Wagner, Debussy and Strauss, and to realize how 
difficult is the task of appraising any new departure 
in music.” The article deals with “the rich esthetic 
potentialities of fractional-tone instruments,” as 
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notably exemplified by Hans Barth and his quarter- 
tone piano. It is well worth reading. 
peat che aaa 


In composing tunes by other composers latter-day 
writers of popular music should not overlook the 
great wealth of good Russian music. Under the 
Soviet system anything and everything belongs to 
anyone and everybody. So go to it, boys! 


EE Na 

Oberon won the fourth race at Bainbridge Park, 
Ohio, on July 31. He was a heavily backed horse, 
and it is almost a certainty that he brought in more 
money that day than Weber’s immortal opera ever 
earned for its famous composer. 


Suppose opera were sung in English—would you 
enjoy the Rigoletto Quartet, the Miserere, the Lucia 
Sextet, the Celeste Aida aria, the Toreador Song, 
Isolde’s Love Death and other favorite operatic num- 
bers more than you have done heretofore? 

—_¢ 


6 

Dorothy Lawton, librarian of the New York 
Music Library, that is, the Fifty-eighth Street branch 
of the New York Public Library, said the other 
day that ten years ago the constant demand of the 
young people was for the works of Tschaikowsky. 
Today the constant demand is for the works of 
3rahms. 

ee a 

A member of the gentry who periodically burst 
forth with statements as to the exact time when the 
world will “go under” recently computed that the 
great American novel, the great American play, the 
great American symphony and the g. A. opera will 
arrive on the same day, and that it will probably be 
the Fourth of July. 

pa 

An editorial by Henry Bellamann in The State, 
a newspaper published at Columbia, S. C., discusses 
the possibility or necessity of education in musical 
appreciation. The arguments are too long to re- 
print in full and too complex to paraphrase, but one 
statement must be quoted here: “99.98 percent of 
all that comes over the radio is trash that does more 
to corrupt and degrade taste than it does to inform 
or improve.” 


When the late Nahan Franko was leading the or- 
chestra at the McAlpin Hotel a guest came up to 
him just after the conclusion of a number and in- 
quired the name of the piece. “The Military Polo- 
naise by Chopin,” said Nahan. “Holy smokes,” 
gasped the questioner, “I lose. I bet it was the 
Pilgrim’s Chorus from Tannhauser, and now I have 
to pay the dinner for the four people at my table.” 

scsi iia 


Albert Coates, evidently believing that good per- 
formances are of greater importance than the rules of 
strict etiquette, allows the Stadium orchestra to play 
coatless on very hot nights. His humane idea made 
the genial British conductor the victim of a wag’s 
tongue the other night. Said the punster: “Since 
conductorless orchestras have proven that conductors 
are a useless encumbrance to the players, why not 
let the Philharmonic boys play Coatesless ?” 

anna poatasaien 


It will prove of interest to repeat a statement 
made the other day by a man who stands high in the 
musical world. He said: “I was brought up in a 
small town. At the age of twenty I had never had 
any opportunity to hear any high class music of 
any kind. According to modern ideas I should there- 
fore have been unable to appreciate any but the most 
futile sort of music because I had not even had 
appreciation lessons. The first piece of any im- 
portance that I had opportunity to hear was—Die 
Meistersinger—the whole of it. I was thrilled by 
every note of it, and I do not believe anybody un- 
derstands it better than I did at that first hearing. 
I have no faith whatever in the necessity of the 
study of music appreciation.” 

—— — 

To the musician with a memory it is really amaz- 
ing to find that the works of Stravinsky are being 
played at popular summer concerts. One recalls so 
clearly, even after almost twenty years’ time has 
elapsed, how these works were hissed and booed in 
those old days, and how the world at large said that 
the man was impossible and impertinent and mad 
and that his effrontery was an insult to decency and 
all the rest of it (this was in the days of long skirts). 
Perhaps the war had something to do with the 
change, for in that gigantic burst of powder and 
TNT many an old and outworn fetish and tradition 
was blown away, and the public came to the conclu- 
sion that just because a thing was new and “differ- 
ent” was no reason why it should not, or might not, 
be good and acceptable and worth trying to get used 
to. At all events, Stravinsky is so much less horrific 
today than other fairly familiar composers that 
his music is actually beginning to sound common- 
place. 
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Bad Music 


One of the interesting features of the work of 
great composers is the fact that with very few 
exceptions they have all at times proved them- 
selves exceedingly capable of composing bad 
music. It may be said in a general way that 
the more they wrote, the more of this bad music 
they wrote. Also, of course, at the same time, 
the more good music but in, most cases it seems 
a necessary evil that the great composer must 
write himself out in the form of exceedingly im- 
perfect music in order to stimulate his brain or 
his nerves to the creation of his great master- 
pieces. 

There have been no exceptions, or almost no 
exceptions, to this rule. Indeed, offhand, one 
thinks of no single exception. Any collection 
of the complete works of great masters will show 
a percentage of music that approaches the point 
of being worthless. 

One may not enjoy the experience, but it is 
extraordinarily illuminating to wade through 
the hundreds of songs that Schubert composed. 
Song after song is as dull as what might be 
written by a fourth rate composer. One can- 
not say that there is any technical deficiency, 
but the music is simply uninspired. It appears 
probable that Schubert himself was unable to 
differentiate during moments of creation be- 
tween the good, the bad, and the indifferent. In 
several of his cycles one finds the great, im- 
mortal master works sandwiched in between 
music of scarcely any value when taken singly. 
These songs are occasionally heard because 
they do belong to the cycle and because the cycle 
is used for its one high point. In spite of this, 
only the master work attains a position in the 
general consciousness, and has won posterity. 

Wagner appears to have been almost an ex- 
ception to this general rule, but this fact is prob- 
ably chiefly due to his method of writing, in 
which the good is merged with the indifferent, 
even in our concept of the whole, by the con- 
stant repetition of the glorious themes which 
form the basis of almost all of Wagner’s work. 
One might be astonished to discover how dull 
some of the passages are if they could be heard 
without the memory of other passages with 
which they are associated. 

That which is, one may say, discouraging in 
the output of a good many modern composers is 
the fact that they seem to have abandoned the 
habit of constant creation which was usual with 
the classic composers. Whether it is the haste 
of modern life, or present day material condi- 
tions, or the feeling that has grown among com- 
posers that they must be practical, it is difficult 
to say. The change may be more apparent than 
real, and may be due only to the fact that we do 
not see the work of living composers in perspec- 
tive. Perhaps they are more busy constantly 
producing than we realize. But when we think 
of the mass output of a Palestrina, a Bach, a 
Handel, a Haydn, a Mozart, and so on through 
the entire list of the great ones, we somehow 
cannot fail to have an impression that nothing 
of the sort is happening anywhere today. 

Possibly one may also feel that the music of 
today would attain a higher general level if com- 
posers were placed in a position similar to that 
of the composers of an older and better time, 
when, to all intents and purposes, an entire life- 
time was spent in the occupation of putting 
notes on paper. Who today dreams of writing 
eight or nine hundred songs, or books full of 
piano sonatas, or symphonies by the dozen, or 
string quartets by the score, or anything of the 
sort? Surely if composers could or would pour 
out their ideas as did those men of old, they 
could occasionally give the world some bit of 
mastery comparable with those of classic days. 





IN MEMORIAM 


The late Theodore Spiering, violinist, conductor, 
and musician extraordinary, passed away five years 
ago, and one of his admirers sends the attached 
tribute to his memory: 


MEMORABILIA 

Theodore Spiering 
Five years have passed since you left kith and kin, 
Oh wondrous Master of the violin: 
And yet we annot think of you as—dead! 
Perchance your Spirit beautiful has fled 
To where the rhythmic “music of the Spheres,” 
Keeps Earth attuned to Heaven thro’ endless years ! 

—MartTHA MartTIN. 
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Variation S 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


London, July 30. 

Crossing the Channel with me was Berthold Neuer, 
and the same boat also carried Mr. and Mrs. Eugene 
Goossens. Neuer was discoursing volubly about the 
hopeful future of the piano business when he sud- 
denly paled, gulped, and disappeared, not to be seen 
again until the foxtrotting of the little steamer 
stopped as we slid alongside the quay at Dover. 


In the Neues Wiener Journal, there is an aquarelle 
from the pen of Moriz Rosenthal, called “Brahms and 
Strauss.” Here is a hurried and rough translation, 
done on that acrobatic Channel steamer while tossing 
from Calais to Dover: 

“A favorite topic of conversation in days long 
past (and emanating from Ischl) at the Vienna cafés 
and restaurants, was the mutual esteem and even ad- 
miration which drew two masters of tonal art toward 
each other. They were Johannes Brahms, the won- 
der-working Magus from the North, and Johann 
Strauss, the Second (and yet first) whose enchanted 
melodic blossoms seemed to have flowered in the 
musical South. 

“One knew that Brahms had written on the fan 
of the starry-eyed Madame Adele Strauss, the open- 
ing measures of “The Blue Danube,’ and added: ‘Un- 
fortunately not by me.’ Strauss’ opinions, indicating 
his deep understanding of, and warm-hearted ad- 
miration for, the great North German symphonist, 
also had fluttered into public knowledge, but occa- 
sioned some surprise to skeptical minds. They re- 
membered that Strauss had been one of the original 
Wagnerites and at his Promenade Concerts had fre- 
quently featured fragments from the Wagner operas. 


HAPPY IN BAVARIA. 
Snapshot taken at Garmisch, Bavaria. Left to right: 
Leo Passetti, scenic artist of the Munich Opera; his 
wife, Elizabeth Ohms, prima donna, Metropolitan Opera; 
Berthold Neuer (American Piano Co.) and Mrs. Neuer. 


The same unbelievers recalled, too, that as early as 
in the ninth measure of that heavenly Danube waltz, 
there is sounded the sensuous, dreamy, and sinfully 
seductive chord of the Ninth, whose use pointed to 
Chopin and Wagner, but not at all to Brahms. There 
began the real lesson of the ‘attraction’ between the 
two opposite natures. However, the presence’ of 
Brahms exerted its moral effect on Strauss, for when 
the former visited the villa of the waltz-king, con- 
viviality and hospitality reigned, flattery was rife, and 
the daggers of distrust and criticism remained 
sheathed. Both composers felt the importance of the 
historical moment. 

“And then came the moment when I was alone in 
his private den with His Majesty, the monarch of the 
waltz, and we conversed intimately. Strauss spoke 
of his musical beginnings and his ancient and lasting 
love for the piano. He told me that it had been his 
early intention to become a concert pianist and how 
well he still understood the nature and technic of the 
keyboard. We spoke of Carl Tausig and his poetical 
and sprightly paraphrases of the Strauss waltzes. 
Then the subject changed to Chopin and Schumann, 
whose works Strauss extolled to the skies. And sud- 
denly deep seriousness settled upon the atmosphere, 
for the name of Brahms had been mentioned and it 
struck upon the mood of Strauss like a tolling church- 
bell. He gave an impatient shrug and both of us 
gazed into nebulous space. ‘Immensely significant’ 
(riesig bedeutend) finally came from the lips of 
Strauss. That was the Commander Cross (a rather 
ordinary decoration—L. L.) in the list of Orders 
from the House of Strauss! An awesome silence 
ensued. : 

“With an impious hand I touched the veil of Isis 
and in a choking voice I asked: ‘Do you truly be- 


lieve, esteemed master, that the significance of 
Brahms for music and the piano is as great as, for 
instance, that of Chopin and Schumann ?’ 

“Three-quarter measure pause, and I can still hear, 
after thirty-five years, the dialected typically Vien- 
nese words and their tone quality, catapulted 
from Strauss in reply: ‘Aber gar ka Spur. Hat ja 
nit die Phantasie.’ (Not even a trace. He hasn’t 
the imagination. )” 


eRe 


Moriz Rosenthal enjoyed recent pianistic triumphs 
so brilliant that they are outstanding even for him 
whose entire career has been one long campaign of 
artistic conquests. I have just read his latest press 
notices and they consist of a veritable procession of 
superlatives. Walther Hirschberg, in the Berlin 
Signale, calls him, “the greatest Liszt player of our 
times.” Karl Westermeyer (Berlin Tageblatt) says: 
“Since the death of Busoni and the pianistic retire- 
ment of d’Albert, Rosenthal is undeniably the great- 
est exponent of keyboard art.”” The Acht-Uhr Blatt, 
3erlin, calls him “the Titan of pianists.” In Die 
Musik, the verdict is: “Rosenthal, playing the Em- 
peror Concerto by Beethoven, proved again that he 
still occupies a practically unapproachable height.” 

Rosenthal writes to me modestly: “I have, I really 
believe, improved in my art of late.” That is a mar- 
velous sentiment coming from a man sixty-six years 
old. However, I can well credit the statement, for 
I have never met a more concentrated and devoted 
student than Rosenthal, nor one who follows every 
minute pianistic development with greater absorption. 
His mental fecundity is formidable and his physical 
strength, thanks to an unusually temperate life, seems 
to be inexhaustible. The old cry that Rosenthal is 
merely a remarkable virtuoso has long ceased to be 
true, and as a matter of fact the press eulogies quoted 
in the previous paragraph refer chiefly to his playing 
of Beethoven and Chopin. 

This Cylops of the piano plans a herculean feat for 
next season, as set forth in his 1930-31 prospectus: 
“Historical Cycle of Eight Concerts. Two Centuries 
of Piano History. Works from the years 1710-1910. 
To Take Place in Berlin and Vienna, November 23, 
1930, to January 31, 1931; and German and Dutch 
cities during the early part of 1931.” 

Rosenthal’s next American tour will be in 1931- 
32. At present he is resting—and no wonder—at his 
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villa in Bad Gastein, Austria. He is a rara avis (rare 
bird) as the old Roman slang used to have it. 
epee 


At the Royalty Theater, where The Beaux’ Strate- 
gem is being performed, Herbert Menges, brother of 
Isolde Menges, the violinist, well known in America, 
leads the orchestra. The play is a delightful period 
piece, and unusually good music in the Old English 
style, composed by Alfred Reynolds, furnishes an 
atmospheric obbligato of much charm. 

nerme 


The piano business may be bad in America, but 
these advertisements were in the London Times of 
July 23: 

PIANO REQUIRED, private, Bliithner, Steinway, or 
equal.—E. S., care of Sharp’s, Berkeley-square, W.1. 

BLUTHNER PIANO or similar REQUIRED for cash.— 
Write Box 9305, The Times, 42, Wigmore-street, W.1. 

PIANO WANTED, small grand, not over 5 feet long, or 
upright, of good make.—H. M., Bolton’s Library, Sloane- 
street, S.W. 

PIANOS.—Maple and Co. are offering the best possible 
prices for good second-hand Pianos.—Tottenham Court- 
road, W.1. 

neRe*, 


Yvette Arnaud, the well known actress playing in 
The Command to Love, at the Savoy Theater, used 
to be Germaine Arnaud, an excellent French pianist 
whom the Knabe piano house toured in America 
many years ago. 

a 


Katharine Goodson and her husband, Arthur 
Hinton, were visited at their comfy studio home ‘in 
St. John’s Wood, and over tea and trimmings a most 
pleasant hour went by in musical converse, the sur- 
prising feature of which was, that the amiable couple 
had only words of kindness and praise for every one 
of their colleagues who came under discussion. Miss 
Goodson, prior to her American pianistic tour which 
starts early next season, will make only one European 
appearance, in London on August 22, under Sir 
Henry Wood, when she is booked to play the E flat 
concerto by Beethoven. 

erme 


All musicians are not as kind hearted as the 
Hintons. Mark Hambourg, the renowned pianist, 
was engaged by a film company to portray Beethoven 
in a picture of that name. One of his confreres said 
to Hambourg: “Of course I know that you are to do 
the acting, Mark, but who will play the piano?” 

nRe 


I met Hambourg here at a little party given by 
Leopold Godowsky before his return to Paris. Mark 
looks astonishingly like Beethoven, with his greying 
locks, massive head, and broad build. He has four 
daughters, plays a lot of golf, and adores living in 


SCENE FROM ANTHEIL’S OPERA, TRANSATLANTIC, 


recently premiered at the Frankfurt Opera, Germany. 
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London. In the same gathering were Berthold Neuer 
(who flies frequently between London and Paris), 
Mme. Marguerite Labori (former wife of De Pach- 
mann) and Mr. and Mrs. Benno Moisiewitsch, just 
returned from a South African tour. 

Mme. Labori used to give concerts with De Pach- 
mann, and after her divorce from him married Maitre 
Labori, who defended Capt. Dreyfuss in his cause 
célebre. She still makes occasional public appear- 
ances and Godowsky told me that she plays uncom- 
monly well. We all marveled at the latest Godowsky 
Columbia record, which we prevailed upon him to let 
us hear. It is the rarely played fourth scherzo, 
E major, by Chopin, and I have never listened to a 
more remarkable piece of mechanical reproduction, 
with passage work of transparent clarity and the 
piano tone freed of every vestige of the customary 
phonographic tinpanny coloring. Moissiewitsch 
promised, as soon as he has time, to write some 
Leschetizky recollections for the Musica Courier, 
as a belated contribution in honor of the recent 
centenary observance of the late master’s birthday. 
Godowsky plans to spend August in Switzerland. 

eRe ® 

With Mr. and Mrs. César Saerchinger I attended 
The First Mrs. Fraser, the very successful play by 
St. John Ervine, the London dramatic critic, who 
served in that capacity for a short while also with 
The World, in New York. “It is a cleverly written 
and yet sincerely felt piece,” I remarked to Saerchin- 
ger. “Yes,” he answered, “and I’d like to see some 
music critic try to write as good a string quartet.” 

ze 

The old Savoy Hotel has been changed into a new 
Savoy Hotel by a process of remarkable renovation 
and rebuilding. It is now a caravansary of strictly 
modern character and convenience, and the cuisine 
and service are in line for the same _ testimonial. 
Hotels reflect the individuality of their management 
and one of its features at the Savoy is to have Messrs. 
Richmond Temple and John Wright make the guest 
conscious of the personal touch with which his com- 
fort is assured. The former frigid atmosphere of 
London hotels is taboo at the Savoy. Timid Ameri- 
can «nen no longer feel gauche under the unfeeling 
stare of the pages and portiers, and can now saunter 
about the Savoy lobbies without having icy tremors 
run down their backs for fear that they are not wear- 
ing the correct collar, or shoes, or face. 

The new humanization process, however, has not 
destroyed the ancient tone of the Savoy. It still is 
an experience to sit in the state restaurant and watch 
the guests sweep in to form that picturesque mingling 
of bohemien and fashion which make the Savoy 
dinner crowd such an engrossing spectacle. 

If you be a cocktail addict, you can find at the 
Savoy bar the most inspiring dry Martinis. If your 
taste requires history with your hotel, listen to these 
facts about the Savoy: It is located on the site of the 
palace built 1240-1247 by Peter of Savoy, friend of 
King Henry III. In 1247, Stow called the residence 
“the fayrest Mannor in Europe” and it was indeed 
a princely house of call for visitors from every land. 
Peter maintained there a bevy of “beautiful foreign 
ladies,” and there were constant “feastings, suppers, 
tourneys, with food in plenty, and sweet spiced 
wines.” Later Simon de Montfort, founder of the 
House of Commons, made the Savoy Palace his 
home. John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, went to 
live there in 1362, and one of his favorite guests was 
Geoffrey Chaucer, who wrote several of his poems 
on the spot after some of the convivial gatherings. 
\t the Savoy, John of Valois, the captured King of 
France, was held prisoner by the Black Prince, and 
died there in 1364. In 1381, the Palace was burned 
by rebels under Wat Tyler. On part of this site in 
1640 was built Worcester House, where lived 
Edward, second Marquess of Worcester. At mid- 
night on the 3rd of September, 1660, Anne Hyde, 
daughter of the Earl of Clarendon, was secretly mar- 
ried here to the Duke of York (afterwards James 
[1), whose two daughters, Mary and Anne, became 
(Jueens of England. Henry Fielding, the first great 
English novelist, lived and did much of his work at 
Beaufort Buildings, erected on part of the original 
Savoy plot. In the Savoy Palace, in 1658, by order 
of Oliver Cromwell, the Confession of Faith was 
drawn up. Other ancient history attaches to the 
Savoy and the hotel guest of today is reminded of it 
by a gold statue of Peter of Savoy, in the courtyard. 

2 RF 

This notice, in every room of the Hotel Savoy, 
is of striking interest to Americans: “Hotel guests 
may be supplied in their apartments with wines, cock- 
tails, spirits, etc., at any hour.” 

nee 

Ivor Novello (son of Clara Novello Davies, 

singing teacher in New York) who was formerly 
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a successful composer of popular music, is now doing 
equally well as a star actor on the screen. Just now 
he may be seen at the Tivoli, in a picture called A 
Symphony In Two Flats. 
eR ® 
At the Buckingham Palace garden party of the 
King and Queen this week, one of the most observed 
guests was John McCormack. During the war, no 
one made hotter Fenian speeches than John, and here 
he is, forgiven and féted by the King of England. 
Of such stuff are wars and their aftermath. An- 
other interesting figure at the garden party was Sir 
Harry Lauder, the only one present dressed in kilts. 
4 
In London musical circles the talk about Toscanini 
and the New York Philharmonic is still going on, 
much more so than in Paris. They left a tidal wave 
of admiration behind them here. By the way, Tos- 
canini was disinclined to meet King George who at- 
tended the opening concert, and the maestro had to 
be reasoned with heartily for a quarter of an hour 
before he would consent to the formality of being 
presented to the mere monarch. 
eRe 
“Aut César, aut Saerchinger,” as Clarence Lucas 
puts it. The same scholar speeds me homewards with 
the Ciceronian “Cura ut valeas.” 
z 
A brand of cigarettes popular in London is the 
De Reszke. 


, 


a 
[Letter in the London Times of July 23: 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 

Sir,—As a music lover and one who has a great belief in 
the influence of fine music, I should like to express my ad- 
miration for the enterprise, the enthusiasm, and the indomit- 
able courage of the directors of the Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany, now happily in London for a season at the Strand 
Theatre. 

Here, in a country so often termed unmusical, we have a 
body which for the last 60 years has uninterruptedly pre- 
sented operas, in the language of the people, in every large 
town throughout the country. This company has given us 
productions of a score or so of foreign operas, and has spon- 
sored the work of many British composers. It seems to me 
extraordinary to find this company altogether dismissed from 
the many discussions we have heard recently, as I am con- 
vinced that it exerts incalculable influence for good in the life 
of the nation, having on two recent occasions greatly en- 
joyed its fine performances. 

Yours truly, 
RosALIND ABERCORN. 
68, Mount-street, W.1, July 21. 
zee, 
Natalie de Bogory, Paris representative of the 


MusicaL Courier, is spending a holiday in Kent. 
2m e 


The Hotel Savoy menu has among its desserts, 
Bombe Ponselle. 
eRe 
Actors and musicians opposed each other in a 
cricket match, organized by Sir Edward Elgar and a 
committee, at the Hampstead cricket ground, in aid 
of the Musicians’ Benevolent Fund. Among the 
players were Dennis King, R. Kennerly Rumford, 
R. C. Sherriff (author of Journey’s End). H. 
Plunket Greene umpired the match. 
erm e 


Musical horses that ran in England on July 26: 
Polyphona, Wild Music, Jungle Song, Bandmaster, 
Composer, Radio. 

, ere 

Via Venice comes a greetings postcard from Grena 
Bennett, of the New York American, and Mrs. 
Carleton A. Chase, sister-in-law of Will Chase, asso- 
ciate music critic of the New York Times. The pair 
were Bayreuth bound. 

z 

Hannen Swaffer, famous London dramatic critic 
—He Who Gets Slapped—was found to be a highly 
intelligent, well versed, and extremely entertaining 
luncheon companion at the Savoy, where he is a daily 
noon-hour fixture in the grill room. I wish I could 
tell you which author he called “the most successful 
half wit in London.” Swaffer looks like Hector 
Berlioz, with long thin grey locks, a hawk like face, 
high collar, and wide black stock of 1840 pattern. 
Wisdom and witticisms in an endless stream mark 
the Swaffer conversation. He says that commer- 
cial England is being ruined by the three American 
curses, jazz, cocktails, and commercialism. It is im- 
possible to put music into any theatrical production 
in London without permission from the American 
publishing firms who control the output in the 
English capital. We were joined by Sophie Tucker 
who is rehearsing in a piece called Follow A Star. 
She had a manuscript song under her arm, and just 
as Swaffer was explaining the genius of Shakespeare 
and Beethoven as a thing of psychic origin, Sophie 
threw down the music and said: “There’s the true 
classic for you.” We unrolled the song, unnamed as 
yet, and read the text, whose refrain is: “If you can’t 
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hold your man with kisses, your tears won’t bring 
him back.” eee 


Caption in The London Times, July 22: “Alleged 
Attack In A Flat.” It was not a review of a mod- 
ernistic composition, but the description of a robbery 
with assault. nee 


César Saerchinger remains the leading musical live 
wire of London. He knows everything and everyone 
tonal in that town—to say nothing of the rest of 
Europe as well. In addition to being in general for- 
eign charge of the Musicat Courter, Saerchinger 
also is the English representative and official trans- 
atlantic speaker of the Columbia Broadcasting Cor- 
poration. You should hear him take the affirmative 
side when the editor of the Mustcat Courter argues 
meekly against modernistic music. “Give it, and the 
new composers, time to accustom the world to their 
original and still generally unfamiliar idiom. What 
would you wish the composers of our day to do, 
write like Schumann, Wagner, Liszt, Schubert, 
Weber, Mendelssohn, Brahms, and Strauss? If they 
did, you’d call them imitators, and be bored to death 
with their music.” 


August 


nR eR 
Aboard S. S. Bremen. 
J. J. Shubert is on board. He tells me that he will 
do in New York next autumn, an English version of 
Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann. He needs a con- 
ductor for the production. “He must be experi- 
enced, not too old, and preferably an American,” said 
Shubert. If you are such, write to him at once care 
of the Shubert Theater, 225 West 44th Street, New 
York. ee 
As we passed the Statue of Liberty, I quaffed a 
tall glass of Miinchener (ordered the day before) in 
honor of our emblem of freedom—outside, not inside. 


“Landing card, please?” 
z 


4 
“No, sir, I can’t take your word. 
open that package.” 


You'll have to 


eRe 
iti 4 ?”? 
Taxi! nee 


Yes, I’m back in New York. 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 
til ae 


ONLY ONE WAY 


Geoffrey O’Hara sends a clipping from the 
Toronto Star containing a special dispatch to the 
Star from Vienna with information about a new 
copyright law proposed to protect Austrian and 
German music from the inroads of American jazz. 
A petition was presented to the Austrian minister of 
justice by Conductor Dietrich, director of the Vienna 
Popular Art Society, requesting a law to prohibit 
the incorporation into a new work of any theme or 
motif used previously in another. 

According to this press dispatch, Conductor 
Dietrich is indignant because, as he says, even Johann 
Strauss’ waltzes are being filched to enliven Ameri- 
can jazz and furnish theme songs for American talk- 
ies, and the sacred works of Wagner himself have 
been raided by music hungry and novelty wanting 
American composers. 

All of which, of course, is a laugh. There is only 
one way to prevent American jazz composers and 
arrangers from using whatever tunes they like to use, 
and that is to copyright them hard and fast, and 
that has already been done. It is only tunes that are 
in the public domain that American composers may 
use without permission of the owner of the copy- 
right, and there is obviously no law to prevent com- 
posers using what they like after the copyright has 
expired. 

It is all very well to talk about the sacred work 
of Wagner, but commonsense indicates that many 
people become for the first time familiar with these 
sacred works through jazz arrangements. <A far 
more iniquitous thing is the work of serious arrang- 
ers who do not paraphrase the works as do the jazz 
writers, but attempt to present them in simplified or 
altered form. That, indeed, is a crime. There is no 
harm in a parody of any work, even the sacred work 
of Wagner, and this is true of literature as well as of 
music, but to re-write things and present them as 
serious counterparts of the original is decidedly rep- 
rehensible and shows an astonishing disrespect for 


the composers. 
coon 


OH, YES 

A card is received jointly written by Adolph Weiss 
and Edgar Varese. It was mailed in Paris and 
reads as follows: “We are very busy discussing value 
of 1930 vintage,” signed, Adolph Weiss. 

“You understand, of course, what he means,” 
signed Edgar Varese. 

Oh, yes, we understand what he means. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


(Readers of the MusicaL Courier are invited to send contributions to this department. 
Only letters, however, having the full name and address of the writer can be used for pub- 
lication, although if correspondents so desire only their initials will be appended to their 
communications. Letters should be of general interest and as brief as possible-—The Editor.) 


Advocates Having America Make 
Her Own Musical Standards 


Columbus, Ohio. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I notice that those much-mooted questions 
of Is America Musical and What’s Wrong 
with Music in America have been the subject 
of a good deal of discussion in the columns 
of your paper recently. 

In regard to the first question, I would 
like to emphasize the fact that the matter 
under discussion is, whether America is 
musical, not, whether America is musical in 
comparison with other countries. Why set 
European countries as a standard by which 
to measure our own cultural reactions? Do 
you not agree with me that most Americans, 
when discussing the advancement or appre- 
ciation of America in any branch of the arts, 
usually have either an apologetic or a chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude—both, so the psy- 
chologists tell us, a sure sign of an inferi- 
ority complex—and almost always say that 
we are “just as” or “not as” capable of ar- 
tistic appreciation as Europeans. Why not 
leave other countries out of it, and let 
America make her own standards without 
an eye as to whether or not Europe would 
approve? This familiar complex, to again 
quote the psychologists, is not necessarily 
a proof of inferiority, but it does keep the 
one possessing it from accomplishing as 
much as he would without it. 

As for the second question, what is wrong 
with music in America, it seems to me that 
one thing that very seriously retards the 
natural growth of love and appreciation for 
good music is the pedantic attitude taken by 
the music educators and propagandists. The 
effort to “improve” and “uplift” the public 
taste is too obvious. It is only human na- 
ture to resent anything which is prescribed 
“because it is good for you.” It seems to 
me an obvious fact that a music lover is born, 
not made. Of course, the “born” sense of 
appreciation can and should be developed, 
but some people honestly are not able to like 
or understand anything but the most primi- 
tive features of music—rhythm and the very 
simplest of melodies—and that is all they 
ever will like or look for. Let people have 
their opportunity to love the great and beau- 
tiful in music, but let them turn to it of 
their own free will, because they find joy in 
it, not because same teacher or lecturer has 
persuaded them that they must work up an 
enthusiasm in order to increase their “cul- 
ture.” 

Yours truly, 
Roperta ALLAN. 


He Thinks So Too 


" : ’ New York, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 


In your Accord and Discord department, 
issue of August 2, under the heading What 
Do You Think?, Gladys Nevins discusses 
the time-worn question as to whether “the 
American can be mentioned in the same 
breath witi. the foreigner when it comes to 
an appreciation of music.” Miss (or Mrs?) 
Nevins clearly favors the American side of 
the issue, and I think rightly so. 

Time was, and it is pretty long ago, when 
the understanding of good music and its 
practice was practically confined to the large 
cities and towns of this country. In the 
small communities of the Middle-West, 
West and South (not so much in the East). 
The Maiden’s Prayer, The Battle of Prague, 
Listen to the Mocking Bird, The Awaken- 
ing of the Lion, The Last Hope, Leybach’s 
Fifth Nocturne and other stuff of that ilk 
were considered standard examples of 
“classical music.” But, as I have said, those 
days were long long ago, and it is difficult 
to understand how the enormous progress 
made in this country in all branches and 
phases of music in the past generation is 
overlooked by those pessimists who today 
deny America her proper place among the 
musical nations of the earth. 

I studied music in Germany, France and 
England from 1895 to 1900, and have re- 
visited Europe several times in the past ten 
years. So I think I am in a pretty good 
position to express an opinion on this sub- 
ject. From my observations in recent years, 
it is my firm opinion that America now pos- 
sesses the best operas (and the best attend- 
ed), the best orchestras, the best amateurs, 


and music schools second to none anywhere. 
I am not a statistician, but I am pretty sure 
that the number of music students in this 
country today far exceeds that of all Europe 
put together. 

Just a few concrete facts on the subject 
of appreciation. At a recent performance of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony (surely a 
“heavy work’) at the Lewisohn Stadium in 
New York, there was an enthusiastic audi- 
ence of 14,000. JI am pretty certain that 
the Ninth never attracted an audience of 
such dimensions in any European city—not 
even in Germany. A few evenings later 
12,000 went to the Stadium to hear Albert 
Coates conduct an all-Wagner program. 
The audiences at the Los Angeles Bowl 
every summer are enormous, sometimes run- 
ning into the 20,000’s. Open air opera at 


Ravinia is overwhelmingly patronized. The 
same is true of the Cincinnati Zoo Opera, 
summer opera in St. Louis, and open air con- 
certs everywhere. The Goldman Band and 
Kaltenborn concerts in Central Park, N. Y., 
attract countless thousands each summer, 
and the radio and phonograph industries of 
this country completely overshadow those 
in Europe in point of the number of listeners 
and the purchase of instruments and records. 

I could go on indefinitely on this pet sub- 
ject of mine, but I think I have said enough, 
or you may think more than enough. 

Very truly yours, 
Harrison Foster. 


Wants to Erect Monument to 


Ole Bull 
Wellesville, N. Y. 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I wish to call attention to a fact, a condi- 
tion that has held my interest for a long 
time, namely this: 

We are located about sixty miles from the 
site selected by the world famous violinist, 
Ole Bull, where he tried to form a colony. 
Of course, that is history with which nearly 
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Progress. 


Reproduced by permission of the New York Evening Post 





I SEE 


The growth of the Ithaca Conservatory has 
necessitated the purchase of another 
school building. 

One of the most important festivals in Eng- 
land this year will be the thirty-third 
Norfolk and Norwich Triennial Festi- 


val. 
Erich Wolfgang Korngold is the youngest 


member of the faculty of the Austrian 
State High School of Music. 

There is an unusually large enrollment this 
year at the Oscar Seagle Colony at 
Schroon Lake. 

John McCormack took part in the annual 
Celtic Congress in London. 

The Budapest Royal Opera House has pro- 
hibited its singers from working for the 
talkies. 

For the second time within a few years, the 
Rosé Quartet has been reorganized. 

J. Beck is one of the most enterprising con- 
cert managers in Europe today. 

Harriet Cohen, English pianist, will play 
in America next season. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Rogers have returned 
from spending ten weeks abroad. 


THAT 


Claude Warford is conducting his fifth sum- 

mer session for American singers in 

“ssa 

Max von Schillings and Max Roth will con- 
duct the German Opera Company on its 
tour through the United States next 
season. 

The English Singers are back in England 
after completing a world tour. 

The fourth annual Scottish Music Festival 
will be held at Banff from August 29 to 
September 1. 

Thomas Bull, veteran door man at 
Metropolitan, is dead. 

John C. Krull is making an appeal for 
subscriptions to erect a monument to 

e Bull. 

Paul Althouse will sing again with the 
Friends of Music next season. 

Rosa Raisa recently visited Maxim Gorski. 

Harold Bauer is now a Baldwin artist. 

Edward Ransome has sailed for Europe, but 
will rejoin the Metropolitan in December. 

The Denishawn Dancers have returned from 
their successful tour and appeared in 
New York this week. 


the 


all musicians are familiar. There is noth- 
ing left on the site except the ruins of the 
foundation walls, which is in a sorry looking 
condition, filled with brush and brambles. 
Only one thing there as a mark of respect 
is the flag of Norway and also one of Amer- 
ica. On Sunday last a party of us, includ- 
ing the famous Dr. Anna B. Robertson, of 
Wellsville, N. Y., made a pilgrimage to this 
neglected shrine. Dr. Robertson had the 
pleasure of knowing Ole Bull very well, and 
is able and well qualified to give interesting 
facts pertaining to the famous violinist 

Now here is what we would like to see 
done, and are willing to help do: Make an 
appeal to the music lovers and admirers of 
Ole Bull to subscribe to a monument to be 
erected by the site where he had begun the 
building of a castle. No doubt you under 
stand that the Ole Bull Park is a part of 
the State Forest Reserve, and we would be 
obliged to secure permission to carry out 
such a project as we have in mind. I pre 
sume it would be an easy matter. We hope 
to secure your cooperation through the 
MusicaL Courter, and Dr. Robertson and 
myself will do all within our means to help 
put it over. The location is one of remark- 
able beauty and we have some very good 
pictures taken there nearly three years ago, 
and if you feel interested I will be glad to 
furnish these pictures, and Dr. Robertson 
has photographs given to her by Ole Bull 
personally. Thanking you in advance, I re- 
main, Very sincerely, 

Joun C. Krutt. 


Of Interest to Singers 
Editor, Musical Courier: Ne* York, N. Y. 

Knowing your interest in anything new in 
music and believing that you have a desire 
to further any opportunity along this line 
whereby your readers, among whom are 
many earnest students, may benefit, we wish 
to bring to your attention the School of 
Musicianship for Singers. 

We are taking a rather unusual, but much 
needed outlook on the subject. Our aim is 
to give to the trained singer the background 
of musicianship and of poise so necessary to 
the artist of today. We intend that our 
courses shall be practical—not too academic, 
but thorough enough to give the student con- 
fidence. 

So few students realize that a well trained 
voice is only part of their equipment. It is 
only when they face the inevitable set-backs 
at the start of their professional career that 
the knowledge is brought home to them. 
Many such stories have been told to us by 
the talented young singers who have been 
able to work with us this summer. We ex- 
pect to put the “finishing touches” on these 
young singers, making the intelligent artist 
out of them, thereby sparing the audience of 
the future the pangs of listening to “ama- 
teurs.” 

Our studios are located in the new Barbi- 
zon Plaza, an ideal spot for anyone coming 
to New York to study. Our teaching staff 
is being selected with the utmost care and 
with a view to giving our students the very 
best in modern methods. Our Advisory 
Council, comprised of thirty people well 
known in many of the musical fields and in- 
cluding the Guild of Vocal Teachers, will be 
an active one and will keep in close personal 
contact with the work of each student. 

One of the most interesting features will 
be the Student Forum which will hold 
monthly teas at the hotel and is open to any 
vocal student whether or not affiliated with 
the school J. Burnoam Drew, 

Business Manager. 


I WONDER: 


Why people make such a fuss over tree- 
sitting; it takes much more endurance 
to listen to half a dozen radios at once. 

If Toscanini and Mengelberg arranged to 
have lunch together when they both 
were in London recently. 

When another Lawrence Tibbett. film will 
come to Broadway. 

Why the slogan with New York rad!o own- 
ers seems to be “the hotter the night 
the hotter the jazz.” 

If there is anyone so opera mad as to enjoy 
the recitatives. 

Why the Romeo in Gounod’s opera invariably 
directs his impassioned warblings to the 
Juliets in the tier boxes instead of to 
the Juliet on the stage balcony. 

If Roxy has not already done so why he 
does not make the Magic Fire scene and 
music his stage feature some week. 

Why musicians vacationing in the Alps or 
on the Maine coast insist upon tantaliz- 
ing office-bound friends with picture 
post cards of foaming waters and breeze- 
swept trees. 
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Cologne, Stollwerkhaus 
Cable address: Westkonzert, Kéln 
Managers of the Berlin Philharmonic Concerts 
(Wilhelm Furtwangler, Conductor)—Mana- 
gers Bruno Walter Concerts—Directors of 
concert and operatic tours of many famous 
artists throughout Europe. 
Representatives of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany of New York for Middle Europe 
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JOSEPH LAUTNER, 
Tenor 
Ziegler 


Mr. Lautner, Mr. and Mr. 


them will appear in recital this month in the 
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OSCAR ZIEGLER, 


Pianist. 
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Ortho photo 
FRANCIS MACMILLEN, 
Violinist. 


Macmillen are artist members of the fac rsd of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, and all three of 
Conservatory Little 


Theater. 





Buenos Aires’ Winter Musical Season 
The Barber of Seville Triumphs at Colon Opera—Orchestras Active— 
Many Visiting Soloists. 


Buenos Arres. 
opera season in Buenos 
with The Barber of Seville at the Teatro 
Colon, Argentina’s renowned opera house. 
Until very recently, this year’s opera, which 
began on May 25 with a gala performance 
in celebration of Argentina’s Independence 
Day, has not fulfilled the expectations 
aroused by our new impresario, Emilio 
Ferone. The fact that Mr. Ferone was not 
granted the concession for the Colon, due 
to local indecisions and strife, until only 
a few weeks before the opera house was 
scheduled to open its doors, undoubtedly 
accounts for the Italian repertoire, with 
which we are already quite adequately ac- 
quainted, the postponed appearance and can- 
cellation of promised stars, and the substi- 
tution of casts of minor importance. 

With the advent of Tito Schipa late in 
June, the interest of disappointed subscribers 
was again awakened. It was not, however, 
until the ultimate arrival of The Barber 
that anything akin to satisfaction has been 
felt by our opera patrons. With Tito Schipa 
cast as the count, Galeffi as Figaro, and 
Chaliapin playing Don Basilio, we were 
offered one of the finest presentations of 
Rossini’s masterpiece ever witnessed at the 
Colon. 

In contracting his singers 
roles, Mr. Ferone has been less fortunate 
than with his male stars. Gabriela Besan- 
zoni, whose services were enlisted only after 
Claudia Muzio had cancelled her contract, 
is his only outstanding woman artist. The 
rest of the list is not auspicious—Gilda 
Dalla Rizza, Marta Nespoulous, Lina Ro- 
melli, Maria Llacer, Luisa Bertana, Angel- 
ica Cravcenco, with Hina Spani and Isabel 
Marengo, two promising local products. Al- 
though Besanzoni’s repertoire is not an ex- 
tensive one, she is a great favorite in Buenos 
Aires, and her Carmen and Orpheus can al- 
ways be counted upon to fill the Colon. 

Hector Panizza, of the Scala, is again 
acting as general musical and artistic direc- 
tor at the Colon. Angel Questa and Fer- 
rucio Calusio, together with the Argentine, 
Franco Paolantonio, are his assistants, but 
the chief burden falls upon Panizza who 
handles the orchestra with skill and has 
given us some first rate readings of time- 
worn scores. The general ensemble is greatly 
assisted by the very excellent Colon chorus. 
Although it may not be generally known, 
the Colon chorus is one of the best opera 
choruses in existence today. This is entirely 
due to the untiring efforts of Rafael Ter- 
ragnolo, who has been in charge of the 
chorus since 1926 and has placed it in this 
leading position among other opera choruses. 


-The peak of the present 
Aires was reached 


for feminine 


OrCHESTRA CONCERTS 

in Buenos Aires two orchestras 
of greater importance and various minor 
undertakings by way of orchestral enter- 
tainment. Acknowledged as the leading or- 
ganization of its kind in South America is 
the Colon Orchestra. As its name indicates, 
it is the orchestra of the opera house which 
turns to the giving of symphony concerts 
as soon as the opera season is concluded 
each year—about the middle or end of Au- 
gust. According to custom, a guest con- 
ductor, usually from Europe, is invited to 
Buenos Aires to direct these concerts, which 
are held in the great Colon opera house. 
For the first time in many seasons this 
plendid organization is this year without a 
conductor and it now seems probable, if the 
concerts are to be held at all, that the task 
will fall to native conductors of whom we 
have several, but none of a standing equal 
to our European guests. Decisions are made 
and invitations often issued, very much on 
the spur of the moment in the Buenos Aires 


We have 


musical world, so the possibility remains 
that we may still have a series of symphony 
concerts at the Colon such as our tradition 
dictates. 

Our orchestra second in importance is 
the Asociacion del Profesorado Orquestal, 
the Philharmonic of the city, at present 
under the able direction of Ernst Ansermet. 
This orchestra is made up primarily of mu- 
sicians who act as daily performers in thea- 
ters and cafes and who have banded to- 
gether with serious intent. The concerts 
are held in the Teatro Politeama Argentina, 
a far less gratifying hall than the Colon, on 
Saturday afternoons and Sunday mornings— 
the latter concerts are usually repetitions. 
Conductors of note are likewise invited to 
take charge of the performances of this or- 
ganization. Their first concerts this season 
were under the baton of Alfredo Casella, 
who was asked to appear here in the triple 
capacity of conductor, pianist and composer. 
He conducted but a limited number of con 
certs, introduced very many of his own 
works to the Buenos Aires public, but scored 
his greatest success here as pianist. 

Mr. Ansermet, on the other hand, who 
has been contracted for a longer engage- 
ment, has not only filled in the gaps left 
in the programs of his colleague, but has 
set to work to smooth out the technical de- 
fects of the players themselves. He in- 
cludes interesting novelties and many clas- 
sics in his repertoire and his sincere inter- 
pretation of these works has found instant 
favor. The fact that he had already been 
in Buenos Aires, several seasons ago, at 
the head of this same organization, is no 
doubt in his favor. He knows the capabil- 
ity of his orchestra, and his wholehearted re- 
ception by the public is indicative of his 
understanding of their requirements. His 
most recent concert included a smooth and 
comprehensive reading of the Schumann 
Symphony in E flat major, Debussy’s La 
Mer, Ravel’s Bolero (new to Buenos Aires 
and enthusiastically received), an Overture 
by Hindemith, and the first performance of 
José Andre’s Impresiones Portefias. Other 
first hearings, at least for our local public, 
have been Honegger’s Chant de Joie, Ravel’s 
Ballet Daphnis and Chloe, and Stravinsky’s 
Apollo Musagete. 

VisITING SoLoists 
not until last year that Buenos 
into possession of an adequate 
concert hall. Formerly, all concerts were 
held in one of the local theaters, which left 
much to be desired for both performers and 
listeners. Now, we have the Sala de la 
Wagneriana, a charming and modernly de- 
signed hall seating about fifteen hundred 
persons, the building of which was spon- 
sored by a local Argentine musical society 
known as "ies Asociacion Wagneriana. In 
this hall practically all visiting soloists are 
now to be heard. These artists are brought 
to the Argentine almost exclusively by the 
Sociedad Musical Daniel of Madrid, the 
only reliable management operating not only 
in Argentina, but in Brazil, Uruguay and 
Chile as well. Under their auspices we have 
already heard this season concerts by Jacques 
Thibaud, Walter Rummel, Iso Ilinson, the 
Don Cossack Chorus (those of Kostrjukoff 
and not Jaroff’s), and Guiomar Novaes who, 
though a South American, has just paid her 
first visit to the Argentine. Of these ar- 
tists, Novaes attracted the largest audiences 
and greatest attention. Besides giving a num- 
ber of solo concerts, she appeared with Mr. 
Ansermet’s orchestra in the Schumann Con- 
certo which she played in incomparable 
fashion. 

It is 
as well, 


It was 
Aires came 


not only customary but obligatory 
that artists signing up to appear 





in the Argentine do so for a minimum of 
six concerts. If their success warrants it, 
this number is extended proportionately 
with the extent of the artist’s repertoire and 
public’s interest. As our season _is a 
short one, the journey to and from Europe 
or North America is a very long one, and 
the visitor’s time here is thus limited, and 
the concerts of respective artists are gener- 
ally unfortunately crowded into a few short 
weeks. Both Elizabeth Schumann and Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, the two leading artists 
appearing at present, have given three con- 
certs apiece within the short span of a week. 
Elizabeth Schumann is attracting largely the 
German element of the city in intimate 
Lieder recitals, building up her programs 
almost exclusively of Schubert, Schumann, 
Loewe, Mozart and Strauss. Without doubt, 
however, the finest solo concerts heard thus 
far this season are those of Alexander 
srailowsky. Since last heard in Argentina, 
3railowsky’s art has unquestionably ripened. 
Always a master technician, he now adds a 
tone of such sheer beauty that his equip- 
ment as one of the leading pianists of the 
day may well be considered complete. His 
interpretations of the Bach-Busoni Cha- 
conne and the twenty-four Preludes of Cho- 
pin in his last recital were monumental 
and exquisite respectively and brought forth 
thunderous applause and cries of “bravo” 
from an audience otherwise reticent in be- 
stowing its approval. 
I. G. LABASTILLE. 
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Bad Pyrmont Festival 
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works as these are not likely to be heard 
in the ordinary way for some time. 


A RECRUIT FROM THE CONSERVATIVE RANKS 


Among the rest of the composers repre- 
sented Max Trapp is the best known. He 
is no longer a youngster, but the work 
played here, a piano sonatina, op. 25, shows 
him to have joined the ranks of the mod- 
ernists, though he has preserved his own 
individuality. Despite its modernism the 
work is genuine piano music, and not an 
example of the latter day abuse of that in- 
strument as a means of mere sound effect. 

A much younger man, the twenty-nine- 
year-old Heinz Schubert, demonstrated in a 
chamber concertino for piano, violin, viola 
and cello far greater gifts than he did re- 
cently at the K6nigsberg Festival, which 
showed him to be incapable of mastering 
big orchestral forms. The shorter, highly 
knit forms he commands excellently, and 
especially remarkable was a Chaconne, 
marked Grave misterioso. The thoughtful 
content of this work shows Schubert to be 
worth watching. 

PROFESSIONAL JAZZ 


Really remarkable creative gifts were ex- 
hibited by a still younger man, Matyas 
Seiber, Hungarian, pupil of Kodaly, and 
professor of jazz at the Hoch Conservatory 
of Frankfort-on-Main. His Divertimento 
for clarinet and string quartet is not free 
from the professional jazz, yet it has unity 
of style, is natural, entertaining and at times 
witty. Where he fails to preserve his own 
personality Seiber shows the influence of 
Moussorgsky and other Russians. He is a 
Simon-pure modern, though his sense of 
sound values preserves him from being a 
revolutionary. 

Vladimar Vogel, Russo-German, pupil of 
Busoni, had three Vocalises for soli, mixed 
chorus and saxophone quintet on the pro- 
gram. They were originally written for the 
radio, and were excellently performed by 
the Berlin Radio Choir under Maximilian 
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FOR SALE—Steinway Concert Grand. Ex- 
cellent tone. Price moderate. Inspection 
by appointment. Address “R. H. B.,” care 
of Musica Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street. New York. 





METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS: Beautiful two room unfur- 
nished housekeeping studio, hardwood 
flooring throughout, private bath; for 
lease by the year. Several small studios 
are also available part time by the day, 
half day or monthly. Can be arranged for 
by calling at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
inquire Mr. Black, Manager. Telephone 
Pennsylvania 2634. 





WANTED—Pedagogical position with mu- 
sic school, by internationally known violin- 
ist and composer who can also conduct 
orchestra. Address: “A. H. H.,” care of 
Musica Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


TO LET—Studio Apartments with excep- 
tionally large reception room. 171 West 
71st Street, New York. Immediate oc- 
cupancy. Apply Supt. 








STUDIO WANTED — Reliable young 
woman is desirous of securing a large 
studio (with day bed), kitchenette and 
bath. Reasonable occupancy from Novem- 
ber to March. Address: “V. R. C.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





FOR RENT—Resident Studios, artistically 
furnished; pianos; baths; $55.00, $75.00 
monthly. Central Music Studios, 63 West 
wt i New York. Telephone Schuy- 
ler 5135. 


PIANOS FOR RENT 


The famous MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Students will find splendid instruments in 
our bs Stock. Used Small ow. 
$4 Used Small Grands, $10 uw 

MATHUSHEK. 37 W. 37 St., New Yor! 





MUSICAL 


Albrecht, with Tiny Debiiser, Hildegard 
Gajewska and Fritz Diittbernd as soloists. 
Here is a really serious musician who aims 
for depth, who choses his sound media with 
great deliberation and uses them with com- 
plete competence. 

Among the rest of the works performed 
was a concerto for harpsichord by Hans Hel- 
fritz, who writes in a classical, strictly har- 
monic style, using the harpsichord as a 
voice among many. Despite his straight-lined 
counterpoint he avoids dryness and achieves 
an effect of freshness and liveliness. Lighter 
and more pleasing, but almost too simple, 
was an a-cappella chorus called La Vieille, 
by a Dutchman, Paul F. Saunders, influ- 
enced by the young French school. 


SETTING THE SUMMER GuEsSTs TO Music 

A real humorist was revealed in the person 
of Herbert Trantow, whose From a Summer 
Holiday (Aus der Sommerfrische) for soli, 
chorus and chamber orchestra, is a setting 
of a very comical text which parodies the 
conversation of guests at a summer resort. 
Not a work for a symphony program, to be 
sure, but excellent for jaded musicians who 
can stand a strong joke. Tiny Debiiser car- 
ried the soprano part with delightful effect 
and Hildegard Gajewska assisted her ably. 

The heaviest morsel of the feast was Hans 
J. Heinz’s Symphony in modo d’una toccata. 
Almost uncouth in its immaturity, this work 
of yet another Busoni pupil shows only the 
self-struggle of a composer who has not 
yet found his true self. 


A Ronpo 1n JAzz 

That, indeed, was the chief characteristic 
of nearly all those works which strove to go 
beyond the natural functions of the play- 
instinct, the fundamental prerogative of 
youth. For that reason A Rondo in Jazz, by 
Hanns Jelinek, should not be rejected. It is 
yet another attempt to make jazz capable of 
symphonic application. But jazz is jazz, and 
only in its own genuineness does it find justi- 
fication. 

Stéver and the Dresden Philharmonic did 
a tremendous work in these few days, and 
did it creditably. The young conductor’s vi- 
tality, his good humor, his uniformly jolly 
countenance gave an unflagging impetus to 
the festival. There were many guests from 
the four corners of Europe, and much con- 
viviality. Even at this time the question of 
a second festival at ae has been 
mooted. . W. Draper. 


Guilmant Organ an School Prospectus 
Issued 


The prospectus of the Guilmant Organ 
School, thirty-second year, is at hand. Dr. 
William C. Carl organized this school in 
1889 as the first instruction in America to be 
devoted exclusively to the education of organ- 
ists. The results are too well known to re- 
quire any special mention in this place. 

The faculty for the coming year is as fol- 
lows: Organ department—William C. Carl, 
Mus. Doc., director; Willard Irving Nevins, 
F. A. G. O., George William Volkel, 
F. A. G. O., Theory department Frank 
Wright, Mus. Bac. (Toronto), A. G. O.; 
Clement R. Gale, Mus. Bac. Oxon; Willard 
Irving Nevins; Mechanics of the. organ— 
Charles G. Schlette; board of examiners.— 
Samuel A. Baldwin, F. A. G. O.; Clarence 
Dickinson, M. A., Mus. Doc., Litt. D., 
Howard Duffield, D. D. 

Realizing that each year the church de- 
mands a more specialized training for the 
Ministry of Music, Dr. Carl has planned this 
coming season to devote one session each 
month of the master class to actual practise 
in service playing. Each student will be re- 
quired to prepare, direct, and play a complete 
Liturgical Service. 

Thanks to the kindness of the Hon. and 
Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer, four free scholar- 
ships are offered for the season, 1930-31. 
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Artists Everywhere | 
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Harold C. Ahrendt and Louise Arndt 
Morison were married in Fredericktown, 
Ohio, in July, local papers devoting space to 
the “surprise wedding.” The groom studied 
violin with Hermann, Mischakoff and others, 
and the bride was a well known pianist of 
Philadelphia and Atlanta, where she was 
corresponding secretary of the Atlanta Music 
Club. The couple will spend the winter in 
St. Petersburg, Fla., taking part in the musi- 
cal life there. 

Selma apy artist-pupil of Harriet 
Van Emden, and one of the few pupils this 
well-known vocal teacher took with her for 
ontinued study at her summer home in 
Williamstown, Mass., was heard on the 
Eveready Hour over WEAF and a nation- 
wide network on July 1. 

Founces M. Luley presented a group of 
ier students in her annual summer piano re- 
citals on July 17 and 18, at her studio in 
Warren, Ohio. 

Maria Safonoff, pianist. is spending the 
summer in Keene Valley, N. Y., with Julia 
May Gilli, soprano, with whom she has ap- 
peared extensively in concert. They are pre- 
paring for a busy season, which, they an- 
nounce, will be opened in October with a 

int recital in New York. 

Nevada Van der Veer, whose interpre- 
tation of the contralto role in Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony is familiar to New York 
concert audiences, has been re-engaged to 
sing this music with the Cleveland Orches- 
tra on April 23 and 25, 1931. Miss Van der 
Veer will open her 1930-31 season by singing 
it the Worcester, Mass., Festival on Octo- 
ber 1 and 2 

Alma Voedisch has been enjoying a de- 
lightful trip through Norway. She writes 
that the weather has been most favorable and 


she will go as far as Bergen and then via 
Oslo to Copenhagen, Hamburg and back to 
Berlin. Later she will go to the Sachische 
Schweiz. 

Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner, 
founder-president of the National Opera 
Club of America, is occupying Villa Woo- 
kootsie, Point Chautauqua, N. Y., as usual. 
Many teachers, and others preparing pro- 
grams for next season’s activities, are with 
her. 

Maud von Steuben, soprano, is appear- 
ing for the fifth season as soloist with the 
Philharmonic Band of Newark, and is en- 
thusiastically received by the huge crowds 
which attend these concerts on Wednesday 
evenings. She opened her season with the 
band on June 25, singing Ritorna Vincitor. 
Miss Von Steuben was chosen as the soloist 
to appear on July 9 under the baton of the 
guest conductor, Captain William J. Stan- 
nard, leader of the United States Army 
Band, at which time she sang the Caro 
Nome aria from Rigoletto. On July 16 the 
soprano was heard in the Strauss Blue 
Danube. 


| Obituary 


Frederick H. Toye 


Frederick H. Toye, formerly publicity 
agent for the Chicago Civic Opera, and later 
organizer of the Boston Grand Opera So- 
ciety, died at his home in Boston on August 
11, after an illness of two months. He was 
forty-three years old. Mr. Toye was born 
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in Cambridge, Mass., and was graduated in 
turn from the Boston Latin School and 
Harvard University. In 1908 he became sec- 
retary to Henry Russell of the Boston Opera 
Company. Later he was for ten years the 
manager of Isadora Duncan, the famous 
dancer, and accompanied her on her wide- 
spread tours. He was for many years a 
resident of Paris. 

Mr. Toye, whose death is widely mourned 
in musical, newspaper and advertising cir- 
cles, is survived by his wife, formerly Henri- 
etta Hopkinson, of Long Island; a seven- 
teen-year-old son, Frederick N.; two broth- 
ers, Joe Toye, of The Boston Traveler, and 
Jeremiah G. Toye, of Holyoke, and two 
sisters, Mary and Catherine, of New York 


City. 
Thomas J. Bull 


Thomas J. Bull, head doorman of the 
Metropolitan Opera House since it opened in 
1883, died on August 7 in St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, New York City. The deceased was 
seventy-eight years of age, having been 
born in Louisville, Ky., in 1852. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Grace Howells 
Bull; a son, Amasa Cobb Bull, official of 
a Chicago public utility corporation, a 
brother, John C. Bull, and two sisters, 
Mrs. Walter S. Jellerson and Miss F. C. 
3ull, both of Bayonne, N. J. 

The first opera ever given at the Metro- 
politan on the evening of October 22, 1883, 
was Gounod’s Faust, in Italian with 
Italo Campanini and Christine Nilsson in 
the leading roles. Mr. Bull in a full-dress 
suit and a high silk hat, was stationed at the 
Broadway entrance, taking tickets from 
those arriving in their carriages. For forty- 
seven years he remained at that post, missing 
only fourteen performances, when he was ill 
for two weeks in 1922. It is said that he 
enjoyed a speaking acquaintance with more 
members of the social set, singers and mu- 
sicians than any other man or woman in 
New York. In a diary which he kept, the 
entire history of the Metropolitan is rec- 
orded. He noted down the exact time at 
which the curtain had risen and fallen on each 
act of every opera ever performed there, to- 
gether with the names of the entire cast and 
the conductor. 

Mr. Bull was in charge of the door of old 
Madison Square Garden when it opened on 
June 16, 1890, and also had charge of the seat- 
ing arrangements at the opening of the Hip- 
podrome. On April 11, 1926, Mr. Bull was 
tendered a testimonial dinner which was at- 
tended by more than 100 prominent opera 
patrons and the directors of the Metropolitan. 
On that occasion he received a token in the 
form of a valuable platinum watch and chain. 


William H. Daniels 

The death is reported of William H. 
Daniels, president of the Denton, Cottier & 
Daniels Company, of Buffalo, on Sunday 
morning, August 10. This company has 
been selling musical instruments in the Buf- 
falo district for a century, and William H. 
Daniels had been its president for more than 
thirty years. The trade was largely extended 
by him so that today the house of Denton, 
Cottier & Daniels is looked upon, to quote 
from an article which appeared in the 
MusicaL Courter Extra of November 15, 
1927, “as one of the finest examples of what 
true honesty in selling means.” To quote 
again from the same article: “His name will 
go down in piano history . . . and will stand 
as a monument to piano and music instru- 
ments for all time.’ 


Louis Lupo 


Louis Lupo, concert violinist and former 
pupil of the late Leopold Auer, died at New 
Haven, Conn., on August 7 at the age of 
thirty-seven. Pneumonia is given as the 
cause of his death. The deceased was born 
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in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was brought to 
New Haven by his parents as a baby. He 
studied at the Yale School of Music and 
was a special protege of the late Horatio 
Parker. He appeared in concerts with Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Beniamino Gigli, Metro- 
politan opera tenors, and was concertmaster 
of the New Haven Symphony Orchestra, as 
well as a successful teacher. 


Eugen Putnam 


Eugen Putnam, who was killed in an 
automobile accident at his summer home in 
Bedford, Va. on July 23, will be well re- 
membered as composer, pianist and teacher. 

Mr. Putnam was forty-eight years old 
at the time of his death. He received his 
early musical education in this country but 
also travelled and studied abroad. Among 
his teachers were Joseph Henius, a pupil of 
Dvorak; Lewis M. Hubbard, pupil of Schar- 
wenka and Liszt; Ernest Hucheson; Percy 
Goetschius; Austin Conradi and E. Mc- 
Woods. Mr. Putnam was connected with 
some of the foremost colleges in this country, 
his most recent teaching position being as a 
member of the piano faculty of the Chicago 
Musical College. Among Mr. Putnam’s 
compositions are such well-known works 
as Quill Dance, Novelette, Humoresque, 
for piano; I’d Rather Have a Young Man 
and Love’s Spring-time, for voice. 


John A. Broekhoven 


John A. Broekhoven, well known as com- 
poser, author and conductor, died on August 
4 at Columbus, Ohio, at the age of seventy. 
He was for many years associated in Cin- 
cinnati with the late Theodore Thomas on 
the faculty of the Cincinnati College of 
Music. He afterwards came to New York, 
where he lived and taught theory and har- 
mony for many years. He was an intimate 
friend of the late Henry E. Krehbiel. 

Mr. Broekhoven was the author of a well 
known book on harmony used by several of 
the leading conservatories as a text-book on 
the subject. He was the composer of sev- 
eral suites of orchestral music which have 
been played by the leading orchestras of the 
country. 


Kirk Towns 


Kirk Towns, Seattle baritone and one of 
the leading vocal teachers of the Pacific 
Northwest, passed away suddenly on June 
11 at the age of sixty-five. Mr. Towns went 
to Seattle about eleven years ago. He taught 
at the Cornish School for one year, after 
which he maintained a private studio. He 
included many prominent singers among his 
pupils. 

During his professional career Mr. Towns 
appeared in concert and opera with the lead- 
ing artists of the day. At one time he was a 
member of the faculty of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, and he also taught in Texas. 


Sigmund Culp 


Sigmund Culp, assistant concertmaster of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
teacher at National High School Orchestra 
Camp in Northern Michigan, died suddenly 
of heart disease at Interlochen, Mich., on 
August 10. Mr. Culp was driving his auto- 
mobile with Frank Sam, Detroit representa- 
tive of the Wurlitzer Music Company, when 
he was stricken. Before Mr. Sam could 
gain control of the wheel the car swerved 
and ran into a tree, no serious damage re- 
sulting. The body was returned to Cin- 
cinnati for burial. 


Henri Ern 


Henri Ern, widely known violinist, teacher 
and composer, formerly of New York, com- 
mitted suicide by chloroform at El Paso, 
Texas, on August 10. The deceased, who 
was sixty-seven years old, left a note say- 
ing: “I have held up as long as I could.” 
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EXPRESSIONS 


The Merchandising Necessity of the Musician and His Ability to Sell 
His Music—Why “Knock” the Piano When it Has Been and 
Is His Best Friend—Music Is a Business as Well as 
An Art 


“What is to become of me?” is often heard these 
days of doubt when discussing present day conditions 
with musicians. No doubt the outlook is rather dis- 
couraging, but is it any worse as to music, or those 
who make it, than in other lines of commerce? 

Some may smile at this, but selling music is com- 
mercial. Musicians are not as dull as some are in- 
clined to think when it comes to trading what they 
have to sell. All are sellers, either of their time or 
their work. When a musician writes a composition 
he strives to sell it. If he does not get a return for 
his work, then he is out of luck, just as is the one 
who has something to sell and can not find customers 
for it. 

The musician of today knows this and is not dis- 
pirited any the more than the butcher, the baker, or 
the candlestick maker. All trading passes through 
the same methods of disposal, each according to the 
practice of what is for sale and those who sell what 
is offered. 

Musicians must not feel they are different from 
other merchants. The lawyer has his wares for sale, 
but creates the impression that to advertise his wares 
he is violating ethics of the “profession.” The doctor 
follows the same path as to publicity, yet no profes- 
sion in the world desires and needs advertising more 
than does the lawyer or the doctor. 

Yet this false ethical attitude is really a joke—they 
want advertising, they get it, but they dead-head it. 
The musician with his wares to sell now is on a differ- 
ent plane. He did at one time protest that no musi- 
cian should advertise, but that long ago has passed 
into the limbo of past traditions, for name value is 
just as necessary to the selling of music production 
as it is to the lawyer or the doctor. 

It is a false attitude, this of the professionals who 
beg their publicity, and it is a foolish thing for those 
engaged in newspaper work to give away what is 
their products for nothing, and this is the fault that 
makes newspaper work so cheap. If the average 
reporter did but realize how he is being “worked” 
by so many who crave newspaper notoriety, they 
would begin to arrive at positions that would bring 
them good returns. 

Musicians resent the giving away of their singing 
or playing, but they do it to an unlimited amount, 
this to create advertising that in its way costs them 
more than the real buying of it. 

The musician will repeat this query that started 
these comments time and again when the present con- 
ditions are brought to the fore, and especially when 
the “piano killers” get busy with their talks about 
the discrepancy as to production now and of that 
three years ago. The musicians do not seem to real- 
ize they are pounding the very instrument that has 
done more for them than any one thing known in 
the musical world. 

To add to this distress is to do something that is 
hurting themselves. Let one but realize this, let all 
musicians start in and work to the end that the piano 
will again take its place in the music world, and it 
will be found that as the sale of pianos increases then 
will the musician, and especially the teacher, find busi- 
ness improve. 

The teacher of music can just as well believe he or 
she is a merchant as is the piano seller, or the seller 
of any commodity. The teacher must create name 
value, but how do many of them arrive at a solution 
of what we term “bad business” by continually be- 
laying the very basis of their business, and that the 
piano? 3 

It is the belief of the writer that there is a greater 
demand for musical education today than at any 
time in the history of music. Talking with the head 
of one of the largest educational musical institutions 
in this country the other day the question was asked : 


“How is your business? 
year?” 

The answer was surprising. “No, our business is 
not as large as last year by ten or fifteen per cent. 
This is surprising,” continued the music teaching 
merchant. “Last spring our advertising brought in 
such returns that we felt business would be larger 
than ever before. For instance, we had more re- 
sponses from our publicity in the MustcaL Courter 
than ever before. It was surprisingly large and from 
all over the country, with some from distant coun- 
tries, but there was not that follow-up in the way 
of pupils we had expected. The probabilities are 
that this falling off as to results was caused by the 
commercial depression. For next year we are sure 
we shall hold our own, and hope that we will arrive 
soon at that amount of business necessary for a fair 
return for the profit we run our business for.” 

Now here was talk of a nature that indicated the 
why of the success of this great educational institu- 
tion, and that work devoted exclusively to music in- 
struction. Here was a man that placed his work 
upon a basis of business, and there is no difference as 
to running a school for music upon a business basis 
than that of the individual teacher, who asks for 
patronage for his wares he has to sell. 

What is to become of the music teacher is easily 
answered. There are thousands of men and women 
out of work who look hopefully toward a resuming 
of business, but in the meantime there is a hard hill 
to climb. The business man is pressed for the 
knowing what the future will give us, the one who 
employs, or the one who has his labor to sell, rides in 
the same boat of disturbance. No one can foretell 
what the next year will be, but if one persists in the 
talking about how bad it will be, then will that one 
fail in the selling of what he has to offer. 

The bookkeeper, the clerk, the stenographer, the 
laborer, presents the same conditions, and all are 
striving to sell what they have to offer. The musi- 
cians’ music is of the same nature as that of the one 
who does work that requires experience, and there is 
only the difference in the valuation of what is offered 
to sell. The musician with the name value gets 
more than the unknown, and even though the un- 
known has better wares to sell, he has the competition 
to meet of the one with name value. The doctor with 
name value practically based upon personal contact 
with people sells his ability better than the new doctor 
without name value. 

That is part of the building up of selling ability 
that is akin to name value articles like tooth paste or 
food—the grocer with name value and history of fair 
square dealings is based upon the same foundation. 
The musician is no different in all this, and there 
must be that fitting condition which is not expressed 
in discussing how bad things are, but in striving to 
get uppermost the effects of commercial depressions 
that are with us from time to time, and always will 
occur as time passes. The mere statement of the 
President of the United States, or of any other in- 
dividual, that this or that will happen in the commer- 
cial or industrial worlds will not lift any depression. 

It is so at the present time, but the writer believes 
it will not be long before the musicians will come 
into their own, but they must help in this lifting the 
mental depression that brings disaster to any 
individual. 

After all it is a question of individual assessment 
on the one who has something to sell. When times 
come that the income is lower than before, then the 
way to salvation is to meet the difficulty by cutting 
expenses with each loss of income. Some meet zero 
in this, but that is the fortune of business and of 
war. 

To the writer music is in greater demand, through 


Is it as large as last 


actual need, during abnormal business depressions 
than when “times are good.” But how to get that 
music to the people who need it is one of personal 
solution. We older people can recall the time when 
Pat Gilmore killed a panic in Wall Street by going 
through that well of trouble playing, “Wait Till the 
Clouds Roll By” these many years ago. Wail Street 
was not as big then as now, nor was the country as 
big, but the Wall Street of that day held as great 
an influence as it does today. 

If people will make a business or side line of stocks 
and bonds, if we will allow that kind of merchandis- 
ing, then we must accept what follows after a period 
of good business. The musicians are in business as 
are all who sell things, and even the piano manufac- 
turer and dealér is in business with music, but how 
many seem to realize that it is necessary for them to 
get together and play and work together? 

There is a new situation arising as to the musician 
and his wares and the piano, and that is the lack of 
concert work that will be given the musicians who 
appear in public before the piano the coming season. 
The depletion of concert piano playing will be cur- 
tailed. This will affect the concert pianists ; the name 
value artists will find plenty to do but the new names 
will have hard work to sell their playing ability, and 
must go through the same troubles the present-day 
artists met in their young days. 

The finding fault with the piano will not bring 
about a changing of conditions, but how long will it 
be before there will arise other ways and means 
for the concert artists to arrive at ways to sell what 
they have? 

All things adjust their conditions, either one way 
or the other, for the good or the bad. Let each 
individual not strive to revive the nation as to his 
wares, but let him hold to his own personal selling, 
giving good value for his productions, and there will 
come about a reconstruction individually that will be 
surprising. 

Finding fault with the country, the government, 
the “What they say” conditions, never brought any 
good to others. The one real answer to the question 
that began these expressions of opinions is for the 
individual to look to himself and solve his own per- 
sonal difficulties himself, for every one has his own 
troubles to solve and has no time to help any one but 
himself. WILLIAM GEPPERT. 
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Refrigerators and Pianos 

From a recent advertisement in the Kansas City 
Star it is learned that the old time music house of 
that city, the Jenkins Music Company, has added a 
new type of refrigerator to its sales line. It seems 
a move that has much to recommend it, with the 
single proviso that it is not allowed to interfere with 
the piano end of the business and that it remain an 
entirely secondary, separate, and independent divi- 
sion. @ The truth of this dictum has been estab- 
lished by the radio experiments which music dealers 
all over the country have been trying for the past 
several years. The radio was added originally as a 
side line. Dealers looked at the mounting sales and 
forgot the difference in unit sale values and profit 
margins and began to devote their efforts almost 
entirely to the radio. The same salesmen were sup- 
posed to sell pianos and radios—so they sold radios 
and forgot about the piano. @ This single factor 
has had about as much to do with the downfall of 
the piano as any other. It seems a ridiculously sim- 
ple equation that when sales are harder to make more 
effort should be made. Certainly not less! @Q How- 
ever, J. W. Jenkins is an experienced piano man and 
a successful one. He has been loyal to the piano in 
the past and this move is not to be taken that he has 
lost faith in the King of Musical Instruments. 
Logically it would seem that strictly as a merchan- 
dising proposition the “electric ice-box” and the 
piano would nicely supplement each other, the one 
having its heaviest sales season in the summer and 
the other in the winter. @ Mr. Jenkins is not the 
first piano man to try this. The C. C. Harvey Com- 
pany of Boston has been operating a refrigerator 
department for the past two or three years, and 
apparently has made it a successful venture. Mr. 
Jenkins’ venture will help further to establish the 
practicability of this idea. 
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Phonographically Speaking 

By the way, what is happening to the phonograph 
these days? This was one of the “silent” subjects 
at the recent convention. There seems to be a lot of 
news and comment floating through the trade, but all 
of it seems to be bad. The phonograph seems des- 
tined to a very limited output, judging from current 
tendencies. All the forces that have militated against 
the piano have reacted more strongly against the 
phonograph, and even the forces that are now gild- 
ing the future for the piano hold forth little hope 
for the talking machine. Personal participation in 
music, the keynote of the new piano campaign does 
not bring in the phonograph, and the influx of better 
music in radio programs seem to emphasize the non- 
necessity of the phonograph. The public’s seizing 
upon the labor saving aspects of the radio seems to 
be a lasting one, and until the need of repetition of 
good music as desired again manifests itself, the 
sales possibility of the phonograph must remain in 
limbo. . @ This is one side of the picture, and the 
one most generally recognized. However, it must be 
granted that there is an actual market in some of the 
less accessible country districts Moreover, there is 
a large and fairly steady demand for the automatic 
machines, and a smaller and less steady call for the 
portable type. The combination radio-phonograph 
with its prohibitive price is more or less out of the 
picture. @ It is curious to note here a manufactur- 
ing policy which about as a natural conse- 
quence of public demand, but which is now being 
condemned by many dealers in closer contact with 
the public. in the early days of the “new” phono 
graph, there were some fairly successful attempts at 
which got away from the ex- 
character of the old models with- 
Then came along 


came 


a “balanced scale,” 
cessively “treble” 
out emphasizing the bass unduly. 
the dynamic radio speaker, with its “rain-barrel” 
effect, and captivated public fancy immediately. 
Reasoning from this demonstration of public favor, 
the phonograph makers dropped, to all intents and 
purposes, their experiments towards really musical 
reproduction of tone, and fell into line with the 
radio manufacturers. The change seemed an obvious 
yielding to public taste. @ However, and here was 
the joker, by that very step, the phonograph manu- 
facturers destroyed one of their best sales argu- 
ments. Instead of giving something different, they 
presented a phonograph “copy” of the radio, a some- 
thing of less novelty and appeal than the original. 
But all of that is “second guessing” and its actual 
effect towards the downfall of the phonograph is 
problematical. It does indicate, however, the partial 
responsibility of the phonograph manufacturers for 
the difficult situation in which they now find them- 


ae ON 
The Outlook for the Fall 

On the Pacific Coast, the vacation weeks of July 
and August are supposed to account for quiet bust- 
ness conditions leading members of the music 
trades seem to have made up their minds that things 
will be more brisk when vacationists return home 
and the schools open for the fall term. This atti- 
tude of mind ought to help, if there is anything in 
the idea that lack of courage is responsible for quiet 
business conditions. © The music houses of San 
Francisco and the Bay region are prepared for an 
active fall They feel that all the music 
events scheduled for the coming season will be of 
assistance If such an event as the Coast gathering 
of the Pacific Sangerbund only leads to the direct 
result of selling printed music than usual, 
the music merchants also realize that its 
to celebrate the Silver Jubilee Sangerfest in August 
will increase public interest in music. Participants 
Sangerfest make their own music. They are 
1 of merely twirling buttons to extract 
sounds from the air and members of the 
whether they sell radios or not, are 
horoughly sold on the idea that the young must 
earn to make their own music, and that their par- 
ents can help by encouraging music study. g Com- 
petitions for piano, organ, cello and violin will be 
open to California instrumentalists when the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs meets in San Fran- 
cisco next year, in conjunction with the biennial con- 
vention of this convention. The city of San Fran- 
1931 Music Week will bring increased in- 
terest in the piano and instrument competitions 
for school children and other competitions arranged 
for the coming season give promise of a healthy 
interest in music study, which naturally means an 
interest in musical instruments. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools and wise men 
in the same way,—and the fools know it.” 


—OLIVER WENDELL HoLMEs. 


Making Every One in the Organization 
a Salesman—A Plan Adopted by 
Sherman, Clay & Co. for Increasing 
Business 


The following from the San Francisco 


representative of this section of the Musica Courter affords 
genuine evidence that these Pacific Coast piano men are “up 


communication 


and doing.” Here is presented a practical plan for increas- 
ing the effective selling force as worked out by the enter- 
prising house of Sherman, Clay & Co. It is good reading. 
It represents not only a way of increasing sales but of 
increasing efficiency in operations by unifying and coordinat- 


ing the entire organization. The results speak for them- 


selves. Our San Francisco correspondent writes us as 
follows : 

Most large music houses have a number of employes who 
are not in the sales department, such as members of the 
office force, men in the shop, the delivery department, etc. 
Their work is specialized and the larger the organization, 
the more they are apt to be out of touch with the sales 
department. 

Recently Sherman, Clay & Company decided to find out 
whether their non-sales force was passing up chances of 
bringing in desirable prospects. The company has a large 


number of employes in San Francisco for, in addition to 
their three stores in that city, their headquarters offices are 
also there. Tempting rewards were offered non-selling em- 


ployes of San Francisco for success in bringing in live 


prospects. The first prize was a fortnight’s trip to Lake 
Tahoe, with all expenses paid for two; the second, a week’s 
trip to the Yosemite, with all expenses. Then came several 
$25 prizes, followed by a descending scale of awards, but 
everyone on the force who brought in a live prospect re- 
ceived some substantial compensation. They were not ex- 
pected to consummate the sales. They merely reported live 
prospects to the sales department. 

The employes were sold on the idea from the outset and 


keen interest was shown. The non-selling employes for 
whom the prizes were offered, were grouped into teams and 
The of the 
teams was reported on a large bulletin board and competi- 


tion 


worked very systematically. progress various 


and The competition 
100, but 
All kinds of musical merchandise 


enthusiasm waxed high. was 


awarded on points, each point being fractional 
points were also scored. 
was included in the sales competition, but special interest 
centered in pianos because the sale of such an instrument 
as a Steinway grand scored an enviable number of points. 

Considerable musical merchandise was sold owing to the 
competition for members of the non-selling force. The con- 
test, after running for over a month, was closed in late July. 
The winners were 
Ist prize—R. E. Skinner, purchasing agent for the company ; 
2nd prize—George Davis, announcer, in charge of the com- 

pany’s broadcasting program; 
3rd prize—Richard Ahlf, one of the company’s executives ; 
4th prize—Peter Hanson, piano tuner ; 
5th prize—Jerry Manning, piano polisher ; 
6th prize—A. Fylling, one of the radio service men. 

There were a number of other minor awards. 

During July a competition was also in progress between 
all the California stores and branches of Sherman, Clay & 
Company for the best sales record in proportion to the 
quota of the store’s employes. The main store in San Fran- 
cisco was the winner. One of the awards was a half day’s 
holiday for everyone in the establishment. 

These contests pepped up a number of people to make sales 
during the holiday period and they showed that valuable 
prospects can be brought in by members of the non-selling 


force. a 

More News From the Pacific Coast That 
Gives a More Cheerful Aspect of the 
Future—Summer Sales 


Here is another item concerning musical activities on the 
Pacific Coast that also has specific reference to the old-time 
Sherman-Clay organization. 

The first half of 1930 saw improved activity in sales of 
band and orchestra instruments, in many sections of the 
Pacific Coast. The San Francisco store of Sherman, Clay 
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& Co. states that the first half of the year saw more band 
and orchestra instrument sales than did the corresponding 
period of 1929. This seems remarkable in view of the 
depression in professional band and orchestra circles, caused 
by the “canned” music, used by some of the theaters that 
formerly employed musicians to create living music. 

The improvement in sales was unquestionably caused by 
the demand created by increased use of band and orchestra 
instruments for schools. There is a healthy and growing 
desire, on the part of schools, not only to have a good band, 
but also to back that band to enter playing contests, and 
incite the players “to bring home the bacon.” In addition 
to the National School Band contest and the State school 
band contest, Northern California this year had a number 
of regional school band contests, and all of them saw bands 
of young players who had drilled faithfully and intelligently, 
in order to win laurels for themselves and the school bands. 
Some of the schools have acceptable orchestras in addition 
to the bands. These school organizations lead to so many 
sales of instruments that many of the dealers consider their 
really substantial customers and prospects are not the pro- 
fessional musicians, but the school boys and the school girls. 
The band each school has, of course, a great 
deal to say about the choice of instruments. 


director of 


Now as this increased demand for instruments can be cre- 
ated by school music activities, one is tempted to wonder 
why the same good work is not being more extensively ac- 
complished for the piano. The Oakland public schools of 
Oakland, Cal., are having remarkable success with their 
group piano teaching. Norman E. Pillsbury, one of the 
piano teachers in the Oakland public schools, gave a most 
encouraging talk on this subject at the recent Convention 
of the Western Music and Radio Trades Association, held 
in San Francisco. He advised dealers to: “see, looking into 
the future, how the training of the coming generation in the 
appreciation and participation in music will affect your busi- 
ness,” and he advised dealers to give serious thought to this 
matter. California dealers know what the schools are doing 
for instruments. Why not repeat the good work for pianos? 

Interest among the young in the piano certainly exists, as 
shown by the fact that nearly 900 children entered the San 
Francisco Music Week Piano Playing contest. The schools 
are putting instruments back on the map and it ought not 
to be an impossible feat for the schools to put the piano back 
where it belongs. The public schools of Oakland, Cal., have 
shown conclusively that group piano teaching in the public 
schools is not only feasible but is a success. Dealers in 
pianos can help by donating or assisting in securing piano 
keyboards for class work. The initial gift of keyboards by 
the music merchants of Oakland first made group piano 
instruction possible in that city, backed by a very able and 
enterprising music supervisor. Other communities certainly 
ought to be able to repeat the success of Oakland, which 
has now approximately two thousand students studying piano 
in that city’s public schools. 

The importance of this work can not be discounted. The 
future of the music industries is entirely dependent upon the 
awakening of interest in music among the younger genera- 
tion. Evidently the piano men from the Coast of Sunshine 
are fully awake to this basic principle, and the above affords 
a glimpse of a practical working out of that faith. 
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Where to Buy 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one grade of 





action, the highest—the standard of the World. 


45th St., New York City. Or West 





MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass, 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
- “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.”” 





EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 
318-326 West 391m St., New Yorx 
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Director of the Braun School in Pottsville, Pa., Which Is About to Enter Upon Its Twentieth Year. 
As a Pianist, Mr. Braun Has Appeared With the Philadelphia Orchestra, the former New York 
Symphony, and the Cleveland Orchestra. He Will Be Heard in Recitals in New York Next Season. 


























